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VotumeE XXXVIII 


THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 

Inquiries received from a foreign government which 
expects to build a number of battleships have aroused 
much interest in the East and several shipbuilding con 
cerns are figuring on submitting bids. There is, how 
ever some doubt as to whether these inquiries will r 
sult in orders, and, if they be excepted, there has been 
no noteworthy new business in finished materials 
The awarding of the contract for armor plate by Sec 
retary Morton to the Bethlehem and Carnegie com 
panies indicates that the government ts not yet fully 
satisfied that the Midvale Steel Co.’s plant is adequate 
to give deliveries on additional tonnage in the time 
required. 

Specifications for finished material, with the excep 
tion of a few lines, are crowding the mills to the limit 
of their capacity, and shipments are gradually fal 
further behind. The absence of new business causes 
no alarm, as consumers are principally concerned in 
the delivery of material already purchased, and a gen 
eral revival of buying can hardly be expected until 


these specifications are filled. Production of iron and 


stee] continues at a record pace, and that mills should 
fall behind in their deliveries under such conditions 
indicates the tremendous specified tonnage they art 
carrying on their books. In nearly all finished lines 
deliveries cannot be made tn less than a month, whil 
of sizes on which pressure is greatest, shipments art 
deferred from two to three months. 

he purchase of 25,000 tons of Bessemer tron at 
$15.50, Vallev furnace, for February delivery by 4 
Steel Corporation, is by tar the most important pig 
iron transaction of the week. The associated merchant 
furnace s of the Valleys received 15,000 tons and re 
ceded from their holding price of $16, which lost them 


the Steel Corporation’s January requirements \n 
outside furnace interest received the remaining tor 
nag The iron is for distribution among the works 


of the Carnegie Steel Co., whose furnace capacity is 
inadequate to meet steel plant requirements 

Recent purchases of iron by independent steel mak 
ers have eliminated them as factors in the pig tron 
situation for the near future at least, and foundries 
continue apathetic. Offers of resale foundry iron in 
the Central West at concessions from the prevailing 


foundries that overbought during October 


price S hy 
and November, and the continued offerings of specu 


lative iron, have been disturbing factors of the pig iron 


situation during the wet k. Some of this resale iron 
has bet n offered a littl below $16, furnace, for No. 2 
while speculative Bessemer is freelv offered at $15.5 


\n investigation made by sales agencies in the Centra 
West developed that users of foundry iron have cov 
ered their requirements for the next four or five 


months to such an extent that, unless there should bh 
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a decided improvement in demand for castings, orders 
for that period will not be large. Shipments of pig 
iron are being made rapidly, but there is some doubt 
as to whether the willingness of the buyers to accept 
the iron is due to present needs or is merely taken 
because the price is below present quotations and will 
be held for future needs. Southern iron is slightly 
easier and few furnaces in that section now decline 
irders at $13.50 Birmingham for No. 2. 

\n interesting development in the trade is the effort 
now being made by one of the leading steel interests 
to eliminate the scrap dealer to a large extent by in- 
corporating in its new sliding scale billet contracts a 
clause compelling the sale of all the billet purchaser’s 
melting scrap to the seller. The price to be paid for the 
scrap is to be equal to the selling price of Bessemer 
iron at Pittsbure. The increased demand for melting 
stock, due to the tremendous extension of the open 
hearth practice, is the reason for the mill’s precaution 
ary measure to protect a future supply of this material 

Premiums of $4 a ton are now asked on billets for 
prompt delivery, and on sliding scale contracts, on 
account of the present price of Bessemer iron, con- 
sumers are compelled to nay $2 above the pool quota- 
tion. The advance in wire prodticts of $1 a ton re- 
stores the price of wire nails prevailing before the 
radical reduction made last summer, previous advances 
in November and December amounting to $3. Plain 
wire is still $1 lower, and barbed $3. Transactions in 
heavy melting stock continue. Pittsburg reporting a 
sile of 5.000 tons at $16.75. 


—— 
PITTSBURG. 
rrIC# ' | , Ty j Ry e 
429 Pas i Fet s 
he iron and steel market, in both finished and unfinished 
ntinues quiet so far as new business concerned, but 
report heavy specifications on contracts and urgent 
d ror ediat deliveries In practically all finished 
he n , behind on deliveries from a month to six 
: l ew eptions shipments cannot be promised 
t ‘ m th H vy uvers ot fh ed material are not 
r w orders, being concerned ly m the delivery of 
lready purchased, but with the advent of milder 
( vy buying ment inticipated, and that the 
bye Stal ds wel during thi | isonabl 
1) for t ture of the trade 
( ted State Stee Corporation ha purchased 25,000 
Ressen f | y delivery to be consigned to its 
La evr \ rk | price wa Sis 50 Valley furnaces Some 
resale foundry iron is now offered in this market by foundries 
luring Octobx nd November and this has had 
weake the toundr 1 narket. Foundries gen 
nterested in new purchases, but as most of 
hurnace have a comfortable tonnage ahead they are not 
forcing their product and the market is being fairly well 
By the end of tl week the Carnegie Steel Co 
yperat “98 percent of its furnace apacity The 
tor wl ! late of resumption has been set 
Zanesville | it 1s doubtful whether it will 
rated. All of the company’s steel plants, with 
¢ { f the ( I works, are also in operation, 
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and despite this tremendous production, shipments are falling 
behind. 

An advance in wire products of $1 a ton went into effect on 
Feb. 1. Steel skelp is about $1 a ton higher and bar iron is 
firmly maintained at 1.70c Pittsburg, despite the efforts of 
the steel car manufacturers to break this price. None of the 
steel car plants in this district have covered on iron bars on 
the large car orders they have in hand and heavy buying in 
this line is anticipated shortly. 

None of the independent finishing mills are securing an 
adequate supply of billets and the premium for prompt mate 
rial in small lots is now $4 a ton. Heavy melting stock con- 
tinues in big’ demand, one of the large independent steel in- 
terests having purchased 5,000 tons this week at $16.75, de- 
livered at the mill. 

Pig Iron._-The Carnegie Steel Co. now has its idle 
Isabella stack in operation and the second Donora furnace is 
expected in this week. The North Sharon furnace is also 
expected to resume before the end of the week and with these 
furnaces in operation the company will have only one of its 
51 furnaces non-operative. The idle stack is located at 
Zanesville, O., and it is doubtful whether this furnace will 
ever be operated again. With these furnaces in operation the 
Carnegie Steel Co. will have 98 percent of its furnace capacity 
in. Some resale foundry iron is offered in this market 
by foundries that overbought during October and November 
and has disturbed the foundry iron market to some extent 
Bessemer is held at $15.50 to $16, furnace, and No. 2 foundry 
at $16 to $16.25. Forge iron is held at $16 to $16.10, Pitts- 
burg, while Southern producers are willing to accept $13.50, 
Birmingham, for No. 2. We revise quotations as follows: 


.$15 50 to 16 00 


I nd nd bs ncinia'é tats oawedes 
16 35 to 1685 


I i ae ee eae 


i. bcc eed haba aae es ahiws Pee 5 Re 
a a on Mabe eb ie s'ee 16 85 to 17 35 
es aes Be ae weknd Gene 16 00 to 16 25 
i) We 60cdssce0 060 ey Re ER ee ee ..-. 1575 to 1600 


EE EOE COE EEE 16 60 to 16 85 


Steel.—_This week the Donora plant of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. was placed in operation, six of the furnaces having 
been fired. Although completed for more than a year, this is 
the first time this plant has been operated. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. now has only one idle steel plant and that is located at 
Columbus. Bessemer and open-hearth billets for prompt de- 
livery in small lots are held at $25, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg, 
while sheet bars are held at an advance of $2. Bessemer and 
open-hearth rods are held at $31 to $31.50, Pittsburg. 

Ferro-Manganese.— Domestic ferro, 80 percent, is held at 
$46 a ton, delivered in carload lots at buyer’s mill, delivered at 
any point east of the Mississippi. 

Muck Bar.—There have been no sales of muck iron and 
the market is nominally $28.50 to $29, Pittsburg. 

Skelp.—Steel skelp mills are now behind on their ship- 
ments from a month to six weeks and slight premiums are 
offered for material for prompt delivery. Steel skelp has 
been advanced $1 a ton, grooved now being held at 1.55c, and 
sheared at 1.65c. Grooved iron is held at 1.80c to 1.85c, and 
sheared at 1.90c to 1.95¢c. 

Rails and Track Material. Light rails are easier and 
lower prices are being quoted. On standard sections the 
total tonnage up to date is estimated at 1,000,000 tons, and 
while the business thus far placed with the rail makers is not 
entirely satisfactory, it is believed that there will be no hitch 
in the placing of orders in the next few months. We revise 
quotations as follows: Fifty Ib. and over 500 tons, $28; car 
lots and less than 500 tons, $30; less than car lots, $32; light 
rails, 16 lb., $26 to $26.50; 20 lb., $24.50 to $25; 25 to 45 Ib. 
22.50 to $23. Angle bars, 1.25c; spikes, 1.85c to 1.g0c. 

Plates.—Plate mills are gradually falling behind on de- 
liveries on account of the heavy specifications of the steel car 
works. Other lines are also increasing their plate orders and 
the plate situation generally is very much improved. We 
make the following quotations: Tank plates, 1% in. thick, 6% 
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to 14 in., inclusive, 1.40¢ f. o. b. mill Pittsburg; over 14 in. up 
to 100 in., 1.50¢c. Extras are as follows per lb.: Flange and 
boiler steel, 10c; marine, A. B. M. A., and ordinary fire 
box, 20c; still bottom, 30c; locomotive firebox, 50c; plates 
over 100 in. up to 110 in. in width, not less than se per 
100 Ih. extra; plates 110 in. to 115 in. wide, not less than 
10oc extra; I15 to 120 in., 15¢ extra; plates 120 in. to 125 
in. wide, not less than 25c extra; plates, 125 in. to 130 in., 
not less than 50c extra; plates 130 in. wide, not less than 
$1 extra; plates 3-16 in. thick, $2 extra; gauges 7 and 8, 
$3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. Five cents extra for less than 
carloads. Terms net cash in 30 days, and for all points 
of delivery in the United States except the Pacific Coast 

Bars.—Specifications on steel bars are heavier than they 
have been at any time in the past year. On iron bars 1.70c 
Pittsburg continues to be firmly maintained. Steel car plants 
in this district have covered iron bar requirements on only a 
small number of cars on their books and heavy buying from 
this source is anticipated in the near future. We quote: 
Bar iron, 1.65c to 1.69'%4c Pittsburg; hoops, 1.55c, and bands, 
1.40c, both taking bar extras. Bessemer steel bars, 1.40c; 
open-hearth steel bars, 1.40c; plow and cultivator beams, 1.40¢, 
net; channels, angles, zees and tees, under 3 in., 1.05¢. The 
following differentials are maintained on steel: Less than 
2,000 Ib. of a size and not less than 1,000 Ib., 10 cents advance ; 
less than 1,000 lb. of a size, 3G cents advance 

Sheets.— Demand for sheets continues heavy and jobbers 
ire laving in heavy stocks. In a few instances slight premiums 
have been paid for prompt shipment but most of the business 
is being done at prevailing prices. We quote black sheets in 
soo-bundle lots and over at follows: No. 30, 2.70c; No. 20, 
2.60c; No. 28, 2.30¢; No. 27, 2.20c; Nos. 25-26, 2.15c; Nos. 23- 
24, 2.10c; Nos. 18-20, 2.05c; No. 16, 2c; Nos. 12-14, 1.95c; 
No. 9, 1.90c; No. 8, 1.85c. Galvanized: No. 30, 4.25c; No. 
29, 3.75¢: No. 28, 3.35c; No. 27, 3.15c; Nos. 25-26, 2.95c; Nos 
23-24, 2.75c; Nos. 18-20, 2.60c; No. 16, 2.45¢ 

Wire and Wire Nails.—On Feb. 1 wire nails and wire 
products were advanced $1 a ton. This advance restores the 
prices on nails prevailing before the radical cut made on Aug. 
17, while plain wire is $1 lower and barbed $3 lower. We 
revise quotations as follows: Wire nails, jobbers’ carload 
lots, $1.80; retailers’ carload lots, $1.85, and less than carloads, 
$1.95; pajnted barb wire, $1.95 to jobbers in carloads; retail- 
ers’ carloads, $2, and less than carloads, $2.10, with 30 cents for 
galvanizing. Annealed smooth fence wire is held at $1.65, 
with the usual differentials to retailers for carloads and 
less than carloads. Quotations are all f. o. b. Pittsburg, 60 
days, with 2 percent discount for cash in ten days. Iron cut 
nails are held at $1.85 Pittsburg, and steel at $1.75 

Pipes and Tubes.—Specifications continue heavy on tube 
contracts and the market in both merchant pipe and boiler 
tubing is on a very firm basis. Shipping instructions generally 
ire for prompt delivery, indicating that stocks are very low. 
Discounts to consumers, carload lots, f. o. b. Pittsburg, plus 
freight to destination according to Tube Rate Book, are as 
follows: 

MERCHANT PIPE. 


Steel. Iron 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
OR Ee ee ee 68 52 66 50 
ie ee es eakee 76 66 74% 64% 
ee) eT SE ee 72 60 70 58 
Pe Sc tccmeedaunce sbencenewen 71 56 69% 54 


ot e go ao Terre ee 61 49 59 47 


Jouble extra strong plain ends, % to 


DSO. bcc céwdeeb4da'ee eo un ehaesde 57% 46% 55% 44% 


MERCHANT BOILER TUBES, CARLOADS, 22 FEET AND UNDER. 


Steel Iron 
D Op BE BRR so ccc coccewediedeccesvessaccscwoeececes 46 43 
COE Ge BOG BORER. cc cecccnccoccccccecccvevesseseesece 58 48 
PPE TT TTT TTT Tri ii 60 48 
GE Oe BD MMR oc cc cecctecceescccesocscccecosescese 66 55 
6 to 18 inches.......... ditweeedees 00boed Coen neseees 58 43 


Less than carloads 2 points less. 
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Merchant (tcel.-Demand continues heavy in all lines 
and prices continue to be firmly maintained. We quote as 
follows: Cold rolled and ground shafting, 52 percent off in 
carload lots, and 47 off in less than car lots, delivered in base 
territory; tire steel, 1.60c to 1.65c; open-hearth spring steel, 
2c to 2.10c; sleigh shoe, flat, 1.55¢ to 1.60c; smooth finished 
machinery steel, 1.60c; toe calk, 1.95¢ to 2c 

Structural Material._—_New business has been light, but 
the large number of new projects promise a heavy tonnage 
for the structural mills this year. Quotations are unchanged 
as follows: 
in.. 1.60c ; angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.50C; zees, 1.40c; tees, 
1.55¢; angles from 3 to 16 in., 1.50c; universal and sheared 


Beams and channels up to I5 in., 1.50c; over I5 


plates, 6/4 to 14 im., inclusive, 1.40c; Over 14 in., I.50¢ base 
Old Material.-We note the sale of 5,000 tons of heavy 
melting stock to one of the large independent steel interests 
at $16.75, delivered at mill. The determination of one of the 
leading steel interests to take scrap on all steel contracts call- 
ing for billets on a sliding scale will take a large amount of 
scrap from the open market. Demand for old material gen- 
erally is not heavy and in a few lines the market is somewhat 
weaker. We make the following quotations, gross tons: 
Heavy melting stock, $16.25 to $16.75; low phosphorus, 
$19.50 to $20; ; 


rerolling rails, $16.50 to $17; sheet scrap, 


o $15.25; No. 1 wrought, $19.50 to $20; cast iron borings, 


Coke.—Owing to the scarcity of cars coke operators in 
the Connellsville region have accumulated about 200,000 tons 
of coke. It is doubtful, however, whether this large accumu 
lation will result in the shutting down of any of the plants, as 
the railroads promise better shipments as soon as the weather 
becomes milder. On foundry coke the market is somewtat 
easier and is held at $2.75 to $3. Furnace coke is held at 
$2.50 to $2.60. During the week ending Jan. 28, the produc- 
tion of the upper region amounted to 266,436 tons, and the 


lower region produced 74,879 tons 


CHICAGO. 


OFFICE OF The Iron Trade Revieu 

1164 Mownapnock Brock, Feb. 7 
In its outward aspect, the local market presents a very 
strong appearance. Producers of metal products are in an ex- 
cellent condition, both as regards the business on their books 
and the tonnage under negotiation. Despite the dullness that 
has prevailed and which continues in a lesser degree than 
formerly, there is no feeling of weakness anywhere. Prices are 
very strong, specifications voluminous, and the inquiry for new 


business is steadily improving. All the symptoms point to a 


year of great activity as soon as the cold weather has passed 
and outdoor operations have commenced, and sellers are very 
sanguine as to the future. he cruder metals which were the 
most affected in the recent lull have acquired increased 
strength as a result of the better inquiry since the first of the 
week, and there is now no uncertainty as to the maintenance ot 
present schedules. The advances of $1 a ton on wire products 
and merchant pipes, which went into effect last week, have 
strengthened the situation on finished steel, as well as greatly 
improving the demand for both materials. Galvanized sheets 
are Said to be the next product in line for an advance, present 
prices based on 3.15¢ Pittsburg for No. 27 gauge, being out of 
proportion with the cost of sheet bars and spelter. There is an 
active demand for billets and wire rods, and though attractive 
premiums are offered, mills in this district are wholly unable to 
satisfy the wanis of prospective buyers. The trading in heavy 
rails has been light in the week under review, the only note- 
worthy contract placed with the local interest being one for 
13,000 tons. Several smaller orders were closed, but the aggre 
gate tonnage was not of large proportions. The Illindis Steel 
Co. is now comfortably fixed in the matter of rail business, 
having contracts on its books for approximately 500,000 tons 


Specifications for plates continue’ brisk and western makers 


SE an 
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are said to be about four weeks behind in their shipments. 
Structural steel for bridge and car construction is in good de- 
mand, though the local building interests are doing little in the 
way of new work. Bar iron is quiet, but is held firmly at 1.65¢ 
Chicago. Scrap appears to be on the verge of a general slump 
in prices, several! products already havint)suffered drastic cuts. 

Pig Iron.—Since Monday last, the inquiry for iron has 
heen heavier than for several weeks, ranging in lots from 
5,000 tons downwards; and the indications now point to the 
passing of the depression that has been felt since the first of 
the year. Although few of these inquiries, except the smaller 
ones, have been negotiated, the tonnage that has come into tne 
market is of large enough proportions to suggest that better 
days are at hand. Many of the contracts that were made in 
e closing months of 1904 will expire this month, and, while 
not Over optimistic as to the situation, sellers look for a better 
rade from now on. One of the great obstacles to any active 
movement has been and still is the wide difference of opinion 
which exists between buyers and sellers in their ideas ,as_to 
future prices. Makers of Southern iron confidently expect that 
the market will before long go to $15 Birmingham for No. 2 
foundry, while melters are as strongly of the opinion that 
juotations will drop to $12 Birmingham. Both sides have been 
juietly waiting for developments, but as yet no appreciable 
change one way or the other has been made. Northern irons 
ire quoted at $17.50 Chicago for No. 2 


Chere is a fair de- 

and for the local product, though the business is of a scat- 
tering nature and from widely different sources. The malle- 
ble trade continues quiet. Our quotations follow: 





ike Superior Charcoal - $18 50 to 1900 
Northern Foundry No. 1 18 00 
Northern Foundry No. 2 17 50 
Northern Foundry No. 3 : 17 00 
Northern Scotch Foundry 18 50 
Ohio Strong Softeners N ] 19 30 to 19 80 
Oh Strong Softeners N 18 30 to 18 80 
Southern Foundry N l 17 65 to 1815 
Southern Foundry No. : 17 15 to 17 65 
Southern Found: N 16 65 to 1715 
Southern Foundry N ‘ 16 40 to 16 90 
Southern No. 1 Soft 17 65 to 1815 
Southern N 2 Soft 17 15 to 1790 
Southern Gray Forg« Pr Ter TTT 16 40 
Southern Mottled 16 40 
s ern Silveries (4' to f Silicor 18 65 to 1915 

wicks ( Silveries (¢ t Silicon ) 21 30 to 22 30 

ckson Co. Silveries (8% to 10% Silicor 3 80 to 24 80 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel 2115 
Malleable Besser 7 50 


‘ 17 65 to 18 15 
Billets.—The aemand for forging billets continues active 
nd some difficulty is felt by buyers in getting their full re- 
uirements filled. Rolling billets are very scarce, and it is well 
igh impossible to find a mil] willing to accept further business 
\ll orders command a premium, differing according to the ton- 
ige involved and the relations between the buyer and seller. 
We quote forging billets, 4 x 4 and larger, up to but not in- 
luding 10 x 10, up to ,25 carbon, $28; up to and including .60 
irbon, $1 extra. Rerolling billets, Bessemer or open hearth, 
1 x 4 and larger, $26; billets, 374 in. and smaller and sheet and 
1 bars, $28. Wire rods are very scarce in this market and 
he local manufacturer was compelled to decline an order for 
000 tons a few days ago. This product is firm at $33 Pitts 
urg 
Bars.—-There is little of interest to chronicle regarding 
ther iron or steel bars Most all the large western con- 
ners of these products are under contract, and new business, 


therefore, not of large proportions. Specifications are in 


nple volume and sufficient to keep western mills running to 
full capacity. All prices are firm. We quote carload lots, mill 
pments, Chicago delivery, as follows: Bar iron, 1.65¢; Bes- 
semer and open-hearth bars and bands, 1.56%c base, half ex- 
tras; soft steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.76%4c; hard steel 


ngles, 1.60c to 1.65c; hoops, 1.71%c base, full extras. Store 


juotations are firm, and we quote on lots from warehouse 
ks, as follows Sar iron, 1.90¢ to 2c base, full extras: soft 
teel bars and bands, 1.75¢c te 1.55c base, full « xtras: soft steel 
es, channels and tees, 1.85¢ to 1.95c; hoops, 2c to 2.10c 


ase, full extras 




















~~ 
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Sheets.-A better inquiry kas sprung up in the last 
week for both black and galvanized sheets, and the indications 
point to a general buying movement of summer and fall stocks. 
Mills, however, are declining to take on much new tonnage at 
present prices, and there is considerable talk of an advance in 
both products, but espsrially in galvanized sheets, at an early 
date. As yet, however, prices are without change, and we con- 
tinue to quote carload lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, 
as follows: Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 9 to 10, 1.81¥%c to 
1.86'4c; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.86'4c to 1.91%c; Nos. 13 and 14, 
1.gi¥ee to 1.964%4c; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.01)2c to 2.06!2c. On box 
annealed, one pass, cold rolled, we quote Nos. 18 and 20, 
2.20%e to 2.264%c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.20¥2c to 2.3142; Nos. 25 
and 26, 2.311%4 to 2.36%c; No. 27, 2.36¥ac to 2.41¥2c; No. 28, 
2.46c to 2.51¥%4c; No. 29, 2.56¥ec to 2.6142c; No. 30, 2.60/2c to 
2.71%4c. We quote on lots from warehouse stocks as follows: 
No. 10, 2c to 2.05c; No. 12, 2.05c to 2.10c; No. 14, 2.10¢ to 
2.15¢; No. 16, 2.20c to 2.25c; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.40c to 2.45c; 
Nos. 22 and 24, 2.45¢ to 2.50c; No. 26, 2.60c to 2.05c; No 27, 
2.70¢ to 2.75c; No. 28, 2.80c to 2.85c; No. 29, 2.90c to 2.95¢c. 
Galvanized sheets, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, are quoted 
without change as follows: Nos. 12-14, 2.40¥%c; No. 16, 
2.644c; Nos. 18-21, 2.7642c; Nos. 22-24, 291¥%c; No. 26, 
3.11%c; No: 27, 3.31%c; No. 28, 3.514%c; No. 29, 3.70/c. 
Jobbers’ prices on lots from store are as follows: Nos. 10 to 
16 inclusive, 3c; Nos. 18 and 20, 3.01c; Nos. 22 and 24, 3.15c 
to 3.20c; No. 26, 3.38 to 3.40c; No. 27, 3.60c; No. 28, 3.83c; 
No. 29, 4.20c to 4.25c; No. 30, 4.73¢. 

Structural Material.—Railroads are specifying freely for 
material to enter into bridge and car construction, but aside 
from this business, there is little call for shapes. As we have 
previously called attention to before, however, the prospects 
are that Chicago will consume a larger tonnage of structural 
steel in the coming spring and summer than in any year 1n its 
history. A great many large projects are under consideration, 
involving several large office buildings and warehouses, work 
on which will be commenced as soon as the weather moderates. 
Prices are without change, and we quote on carload lots, mill 
shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows: Beams and channels, 
3 to 15 in. inclusive, 1.664%c; angles, 3 to 6 in, 4 
in, and heavier, 1.66'2c; angles larger than 6 in. on one or 
both legs, 1.76/2c; beams larger than 15 in. 1.76/2c; zees, 3 in. 
and over, 1.66/2c; tees, 3 in. and over, 1.76/2c, with the usual 
extras for cutting to exact lengths, punching, coping, bending 
or other shop work. Store prices have been advanced, and, 
according to tonnage, are quoted: 1.90c to 2c for angles, beams 
and channels, base sizes, with 2c to 2.10c for 18, 20 and 24-in 
beams; tees and zees, 1.95c to 2.05c. hese prices are for 
either random lengths or cut to specifications. 

Plates.—No cessation is to be noted in the heavy vol- 
ume of specifications, and western mills are getting behind in 
their deliveries. The local concern has sold its capacity for 
practically the next ten months, and is not very desirous of 
booking additional tonnage. Prices are unchanged, and we 
quote carload lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as fol 
lows: Tank steel, % in. and heavier, 614 in. to 14 in. wide, 
rectangular plates only, 1.56/¥2c base; over 14 in., to 100 in., 
1.66¥2c base, flange steel, 1.7642c base; marine steel, 1.86%c 
base, all full extras. Plates, 3-16 in. thick, $2 extra; gauges 7 
to 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. Less than carload lots, $5 ex 
tra. Store prices are very firm. We have revised our quota- 
tions as follows: ‘Tank steel, 4 in. and heavier up to and in- 
cluding 72 in. wide, 1.90¢c; over 72 in. wide up to 100 in., I.10c¢ 
extra; over 100 in. wide, usual mill extras; 3-16 in. up to but 
not including 72 in. wide, 2c; 3-16 in., 72 in. wide, 2c; flange 
steel, 25c extra; heads, 25c¢ extra. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The demand for heavy rails 
has fallen off somewhat in the week under review, the only 
contract of importance closed during this period being one for 
13,000 tons for a southwestern road. Light rails and track 
supplies are firm and in brisk demand. We quote heavy sec- 
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tions in §00-ton lots and over, f. o. b. bill, $28; less than 500 
tons to carload lots, $30; less than carload lots, $32. Light 
rails are as follows: 12-lb. sections, $27; 16-lb., $26; 20 and 
25-Ib., $25; 30, 35, 40 and 45-lb. sections, $24, all f. o. b. Mil- 
waukee mill. Track supplies, f. o. b. Joliet mill: Angle bars, 
1.40c to 1.50c; spikes, first quality, 1.70¢ to 1.75c¢; track bolts, 
3% x 4%, with square nuts, 2.40c to 2.50c per lb., with hexagon 
nuts 2.55¢ to 2.65c. 

Merchant Steel.—Aside from stating that specifications 
continue in volume sufficient to keep mills running to full 
capacity, there is nothing to report regarding the products 
Prices are without change, and we quote carload 
Spring 


listed below 
lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows: 
steel, 2c; sleigh shoe, flat sizes, 1.61'%4c; concave and convex, 
1.7642c; cutter shoe, 2.25c; smooth finished machinery steel, 
1.81'2c; smooth finished tire, 1.76!2c; plow steel, 2.20c and up- 
wards, according to quality; toe calk steel, 2.11%4ec. Crucible 
tool steel, 6!2c to 8c; special grades of tool steel, 13¢ and up- 
wards. Cold rolled shafting is quoted at 52 percent from list 
on carload lots, and 47 percent discount on less than carload 
lots. 

Merchant Pipe.—A new schedule of prices went into 
effect February ist, amounting to an advance of $1 a ton in 
all sizes. The demand continues of excellent proportions. We 
quote carload lots, mill shipments, random lengths, f. o. b 
Chicago, as follows: 

MERCHANT PIPE. 


Steel Iron. 
Black Galv. Black. Galv 
Percent Percent. Percent Percent 
s to S smcnes......+- 66.85 50.35 64.35 18.35 
s to % inches. : TOSS 8.35 68.35 56.35 
; to © inches 74.35 64.35 72.85 62.55 
to 12 inches 69.35 54.35 67.85 2.35 
EXTRA STRONG PIPE 
to 5 Inches 9.35 47.35 7 " 45.35 
t 4 inches tt , 54.35 64.35 92.35 
1 to & inches 6 ’ 0 , OU.So is ) 
MOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PIPE. 
S inches 55 35 44.25 93.35 42.35 


Boiler Tubes.— The demand for boiler tubes while nom 
inally good has nothing in it to warrant a very optimistic re 
port. Prices are firm, and we quote as follows: 


BOILER TUBES. 


Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
ee) 4 ere 42.35 39.35 62.35 
26 Oh DES BGs cccncckc ace 54.35 39.35 40.35 
a ee ee 56.35 44.35 43.35 
2% to & imches............ 62.35 51.35 vette 
—V.8o0 
OO SR Pn be cccuacrcees 54.35 39.35 


There is no agreement on store prices and discounts of 


various jobbers differ from 2 to 14% percent. A fair average 
of prices on small lots from store is as follows: 


4 Seamless 
Steel. Iron. Steel. 
1 to 1% inches, inclusive........ 40% 387K 40 
1344 to 2% inches, inclusive...... 50% 35 87% 
inches, inclusive ............ 53 87% 40 
244 to 5 inches, inclusive......... 60% 47% 47% 
6 snches amd larger .ncoccsccccece 50% 85 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The unseasonable weather which has 
prevailed for the last ten days has not been conducive to the 
buying of pipe. The bulk of the business coming forward is 
made up of small tonnage, the only order of importance closed 
in the week under review being one for 800 tons from St 
Paul, Minn. Prices are without change, and we quote car- 
load lots, Chicago delivery, as follows: 4-in. water pipe, 
$28.50; 6-in. and larger, $27.50; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher. 

Wire Products.—As has been expected for some time, 
the leading interest advanced its prices February 2 $1 a ton. 
Demand continues of excellent proportions, as formerly, pro- 
ducers limiting buyers in their orders to 60 day deliveries. We 
have revised our prices, and quote carload lots to jobbers. mill 
shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows: Wire nails, $1.95; 
painted barb wire, $2.10; galvanized barb wire, $2.40; smooth 
annealed "wire, $1.80; smooth galvanized wire, $2.10; polished 
staples, $2.05: galvanized staples, $2.35. Less than carload lots 
to jobbers are 5 cents higher than above prices. The retail 
trade is quoted 5 cents extta over the foregoing on carload 
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lots, and 10 cents extra on less than carload lots. Bale ties are 
unchanged at 82% and 5 percent to 85 percent discount f. o. b., 
Waukegan, Ill, on straight carload lots. Poultry netting, 85 
ard 5 percent discount from list f. o. b. Joliet and DeKalb, 
with actual freight allowed not exceeding jo cents per 100 Ib 

Foundry Coke.-—It is expected that before the week is 
out there will be a greatly improved demand for coke as a 
result of the tie-up in trafhe that will follow the heavy snow 
storm that has prevailed all over the central west. The traffic 
conditions have been bad enough in this city during the recent 
cold snap, but are expected to be a great deal worse for several 
days to come. Prices are firm on the basis of $3 at Connells- 
ville for 72-hour foundry grade or $5.65 Chicago in car lots 
Less popular brands of Virginia and West Virginia cokes are 
selling at from $2.50 to $2.75 at the ovens. Wise County Vir 
ginia coke at $3 at the ovens makes the going price here $5.25 

Old Material.—The scrap market is weaker than it has 
been for several weeks. There is litthe demand except for lots 
for “filling in” purposes. Many consumers, however, show a 
disposition to stock material providing the price is right, and 
if the seller is anxious to make a trade, he can easily do it at 
a price. The scrap market, however, is conspicuous by the 
lack of the insistent demand that has been felt for so long 
Many dealers, feeling the necessity of ready money, are show- 
ing a disposition to unload part of their stocks, and are doing 
so at.slight recessions from what are considered market prices. 
(hese trades make it difficult to report correct quotations, but 
the following prices have formed the basis of several sales 
within recent date. We quote dealers’ selling prices, gross 
tons, as follows: 


Old steel rails (4 feet and over) - ‘ ...-$15 00 to 15 50 
Old steel rails (less than 4 feet) 14 50 to 15 00 
Old iron rails... 24 22 00 to 22 50 
Relaying rails, subject to mspection osecccecee 2800 to 32 50 
Relaying rails, without inspection. eee oo 
Old wheels ...... oe sorwey seoceesees BOO ee 
Heavy melting steel. ..........ccee0. , ae : 14 50 to 15 00 
Mixed country steel : : 950 to 10 50 
Low phosphorus scrap (.05 and under).. ~~ net 1400 to 14 50 


The following quotations are for net tons: 


No. 1 R. R. wrought , jwWetieae 17 00 to 17 50 
No. 2 R. R. wrought aes eon 16 00 to 16 50 
Shafting ........ ; . ewe 17 00 to 17 50 
Dealers’ forge, No. 1 14.00 to 14 50 
Wrought pipe and flues eeenes , 13 00 to 13 50 
No. 1 cast, 150 lb. and less rer ‘ 14 00 to 14 50 
No. 1 mill ‘ 11 00 to 11 50 
No. 1 Busheling 11 50 to 12 00 
No. 2 Busheling 10 50 to 11 00 
Country sheet teteanah aaa 800 to 8 50 
No. 1 boilers, cut om ine awieeeedie : 12 00 to 1300 
Boiler punchings 13 00 to 13 50 
Iron car axles. . 21 50 to 22 50 
Steel car axles... 17 00 to 17 50 
lron axle turnings - twontade ; 11 50 to 12 00 
Steel axle turmings..........++++. 11 00 to 11 25 
Cast borings ..  maatetsasenevaaenbaansGeacdeens S50 to 900 
Mixed borings, etc 850 to 900 
Machine shop turmings. ........-.cececcccccccccsecees 11 00 to 11 50 
Railroad malleable 14 00 to 14 50 
Agricultural malleable et eae eee . 1200 to 13 00 
Stove plate emda Tmt Cast GEFED.«ccccccescess -— ; 11 00 to 11 50 
Old iron splice bars : ‘Siueoebnaeecasnees 18 00 to 18 50 


CLEVELAND. 


OFFICE oF The Iron Trade Review, | 
Browninc Buiiprinc, Feb. 8. { 


Iron Ore.—Sales continue in small lots, but on account 
of the heavy buying of a few weeks ago, there is not now much 
activity in the market. Labor is searce on the ranges and for 
this reason some companies can not estimate with entire ac 
curacy what their output will be. Some tentative efforts of 
shippers and vesselmen to agree on freight rates have failed. 

Pig Iron.—_While jobbing foundries have not yet struck 
business equal to that of the makers of steel and finished ma- 
terials, carefully compiled statistics continue to show that Ohio 
furnaces, including those which sell largely to the foundry 
trade, are delivering more iron than they are making. It is 
true, however, that sales at present are small. The usual quo- 
tation is still $16 per No. 2. Inquiries for the second and third 
quarter are coming in satisfactorily. Southern iron is a small 
factor, with quotations $13.50 to $14, Birmingham, for No. 2 
We quote as follows, Cleveland delivery: 
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PP Weekes casiamséeéacéed ues : ...+.. $16 36 to 16 85 
No. 1 Foundry sens -. 17 00 to 17 50 
No. 2 Foundry . 1650 to 16 85 
No. 3 Foundry . 15675 to 1600 
No. 2 Southern 17 35 to 17 85 
Gray Forge 16 00 to 16 25 
Gray Forge, Southern 1585 to 16 35 
Lake Superior chagjoal 18 00 to 18 50 


Finished Magerial.— Mills are falling farther behind in 
their deliveries, especially on plates and shapes, on which de- 
livery by the principal producers is not promised in less than 
three months The numerous orders for cars have so in- 
creased the demand for axles that some companies can not 
take orders for delivery before July or August. It is also diffi- 
cult to get prompt shipment of steel bars, which sell at 1.49¥c 
Cleveland. Bar iron is quoted at 1.65c¢ at the mills, but the de- 
mand is light and lower prices are expected. They will un- 
doubtedly be named if scrap declines as indicated by present 
conditions Sheets are in good demand with prices un 
changed. The prices of the principal producers through job 
bers are as follows: Cleveland delivery, the freight from 
Pittsburg being 9'% cents: Mill sales of black sheets in car 
load lots, No. 10, 1.79¥ac; Nos. 11-12, 1.84¥2c; No. 14, 1.894c; 
No. 16, 1.990%c; No. 27, 2.39%4c; No. 28, 2.40%c. Galvanized, 
mill sales, No. 14, 2.54'4c; No. 16, 2.644%c; Nos. 18-20, 284'4c; 
Nos. 22-24, 2.94'4c; No. 25, 3.14¥4c; No. 27, 3.344%c; No. 28, 
3.54'4c. Out of stock, black sheets, % in., 1.80c; 3-16 in., 1.90c. 
Blue annealed, No. 10, 2.05c; No. 12, 2.10c; No 14, 2.15c; No. 
16, 2.25c. One pass cold rolled: Nos. 18-20, 2.45¢; Nos. 22- 
2.50c; No. 26, 2.55c; No. 27, 2.60c; No. 28, 270c; No. 30, 3.10¢ 
Galvanized out of stock, No. 16, 2.85c; Nos. 18-20, 2.95¢; Nos 
22-24, 3.40C; No. 26, 3.30c; No. 27, 3.50c; No. 28, 3.70c; No. 
30, 4.50C. 

Old Material.—The market is dull and weak. While 


dealers are still stubbornly holding for recent prices, buyers 


refuse to place orders. Quotations are nominally the same, but 
1 drop of from 75 cents to $1.25 from the following quotations 
will be necessary to bring out much business. We quote as 
follows, gross tons, Cleveland: 


OO He ME So cae ctnccnuenscedeaensansneussonssneeel $24 00 to 25 00 
Ole ahedd calew Gover © Goat) o.occ 00's cebbe cweccbccéteses’ 16 50 to 17 00 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet)......... Geeneceesecseces 17 00 to 17 50 
OEE O00 WE so iccccccccscccseudcnénecdautheespasde 17 50 to 18 00 
SOEs BET GOS ccccccceccecccccsevecenecdeye coed «+» 1800 to 18 50 
eT GE non 65000000500000000060046s0n04 Secoce +++++ 1800 to 1900 
Mameseee en CeeBrend).. ccc ccicvévebcivededes doevecs 15 560 to 1600 
DEGEEOEED GOR CRIUTRIINNEED coc cccccesee copecdecpesoense 14 60 to 15 00 
EUGRRS GEE cevccccccccvccecccccecevevssesSecncesintes 16 50 to 17 0° 
We quote as follows, net tons: 
oe So ek SED pce ccncckcccseceandapanencheakens 17 00 to 17 50 
Pee, BR ais cccwcccccescescctBdlddde cbiecdatied 14 50 to 15 00 
To, BGO GREE cccceccdvesseuchencentand ev caiensn 14 50 to 1600 
SPE a wale boone cceccescesesethdeueetes enteseatate 21 00 to 22 00 
AIDS GEIGEIED 0000045 00 0900000000000 00b6nsn0Ks iv cbeidt 18 00 to 1850 
Wrought turnings (free from cast)............ssseeeee: 12 00 to 12 60 
COD BE ctosas 060 0v0 6h ct ud sbevéeobes cteieteodddos 10 00 to 10 50 
Pee GS BRED ccccccccvcesccecnseenseseeneneesenseses 18 00 to 14 00 
BE GO acugsccactncesceccesnngenes dnanseentesssaee 11 00 to 12 00 
Eleem One Gand WOR oc cconcccccesscossecssvesecesooese 900 to 10 00 
SHOES WOM o ccccccccccccce ccc sves ese secedesconcceocese 700 to 800 
Wremsnt GHEE . cc ccccecccccesetesesccscesecescoces 12 00 to 12 60 
GOOUS. GOED cccwcccccccccccccccstesebbbevccoccecceese 11 00 to 11 50 
Cash GE 0 ccecctuccccctdésuddsecccdiiens0cessce 850 to 900 
—_—_—_-_— 
CINCINNATI. 
Feb. 7 


Coke..-The coke market continues quiet and foundry 
coke is now quoted at $3.00 f. o. b. ovens. Prompt shipment 
furnace coke is still in limited supply with quotations at $2.50 
to $2.75 per ton f. o. b. ovens. Shipments are regarded as 
heavy 

Pig Iron. ihe past week has been one of decided 
quietude in the pig iron market and no large inquiries have 
been submitted and no important transactions reported. The 
lack of demand for the past several weeks is developing an 
easier tone to prices and while $13.50 Birmingham for No. 2 
Foundry is still minimum, there is less tendency to firm hold 
ing on the part of those furnaces which have been demanding 
$13.75. In fact, it seems fairly well established that but few 
of the southern furnaces would decline business now at $13.50 
Birmingham. Sales agencies have been canvassing the market 


carefully with a view to ascertaining the condition of consum- 
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ers in regard to their supplies. The results of these investiga- 
tions indicate that from 95 percent to 98 percent of the con- 
sumers in territory west of Pittsburg have covered their re- 
quirements for the first quarter of 1905. Of this number it is 
estimated that 90 percent have covered for the first four 
80 percent for the first five months ang 75 percent are 
lhese figures are based on a present rate at 


months ; 
covered to July 1 
which melters are using iron. Shipments are good and con 
sumers are taking iron on their contracts readily. Some be 
lieve that this is an argument in favor of liberal melting. Oth 
ers believe that consumers are willingly taking the deliveries 
because the contract price generally averages well below cur 
rent quotations. It is also believed that the consumer who is 
taking iron in on contracts at prices running decidedly below 
present quotations is likely to refrain from placing new orders 
at the present level of values until forced to do so by actual 
necessity. This is the view of the situation that confronts the 
selling interests and under such a condition of affairs they 
seem to realize fully the futility of shading values and that 
such a course instead of inducing business would be likely to 
encourage consumers to defer placing orders. Minimum prices 
are therefore well maintained at $16.00 furna¢e in Ohio and 
$13.50 Birmirgham. We make no change in quotations, which 


are as follows, f. o. b. Cinecmnati: 


re TS ee i oceans eb ketene nese tena $16 75 to 17 00 
rE, Doli sccowewstavecaccscesvoeveve 16 25 to 16 50 
Me tens cendae paendedartteastaane 15 75 to 16 00 
Min ws nsedaves cb ewes anes seeeues 15 50 to 15 75 
ne Pin, OOGR, od. cosas gconmecaneceseees 16 75 to 17 00 
rr ee ee OWE, cc rcccce sv eececescooses 16 25 to 16 50 
CE UC LUi so whavededbocccenecececcscccistees 15 25 to 15 50 
Ee a in dign sike eee hie se meb en eene eas 17 65 to 1815 
rr i sou de eebaseerkcesch et ecevass 17 15 to 17 65 
ee ee ee dsc ech enen ses enneen eeeens 16 65 to 1715 
Ne a ia ak ne oe a ielk ae iperd bie on 19 50 to 19 75 


Finished Material.—The market is firm for all descrip 
tions. Mills are well sold up and jobbers in structural, iron 
bars and steel bars report heavy demands upon their stocks 
Bar iron is quoted at 1.75c; steel bars at 1.53c, half extras, 
with dealers quoting 1.85c fer iron and steel out of store. Gal 
vanized sheets at 75 and 10 and 5 percent off. We quote black 
sheets, No. 27, at 2.40c in car lots of 500 bundles. Black sheets 
out of store are selling as follows: No. 28, 2.70c; No. a7, 
2.60c; No. 16, 2.20c; No. 14, 2.10c; No. 12, 2.05c; No. 10, 2c 
lank plates are firm and sell out of stores at 1.90c for %-in. 
and 1.95¢ for 3-16 No. 8 and No. 10. Beams and channels are 
quoted at 1.90c to 2c from stock, and angles at 1.95¢ to 2c for 
base sizes. 

In merchant pipe the market is active and quotations ad 
vanced one-half point. Independent mills are quoting but little 
under the schedule of leading interests and the demand from 
stock is good. We quote car load lots f b. Cincinnati as 


follows: 
MERCHANT PIPE. 
(Basing Discounts.) 
Guaranteed. 


Steel Pipe Wrought Iron Pips 


Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Percent. Percent Percent. Percent 
¢ and % inches.... 66.35 50.35 } 5 48.35 
% and % inches...... 70.35 58.35 66.35 
4 to 6 inches.......... 74.35 64.35 62.8 
7 to 12 inches...... 69.35 54.35 52.35 





the market is easy and dull. The following prices represent 
sellers’ quotations which, however, are shaded under firm 
offers. We quote f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


Old No. 1 railroad wrought, met tons ..............6. $16 50 to 17 00 
Cast machine and foundry, net tons.............see0+- 13 50 to 14 00 
rn ado ok con 6 sb eee eeeccen ees ceas 20 00 to 21 0 
CR GRRE GUE. -MUGSD. GOES 6nd cccisdcvscevossccecccecece 15 00 to 15 50 
Old short lengths, gross toms......... hnetehs hones 1400 to 14 50 
Old iron axles, net toms ...... ee ededbde cus ce cesedsedee 19 00 to 20 00 
i i i ee 2. és ssaedeanenes che aneneseoncess 9 50 to 10 00 
Wroemgnt Carmimgs, met toms 2... ccccccccccccccccccccces 12 50 to 13 00 
Cand Benin OEP QUID «oa yi0id 6 0 wes ccccensoes cocccoceces 900 to 950 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Feb. 7. 


The most interesting development of the week was in 
the way of inquiries for a number of foreign battleships 
on which all the shipbuilders are figuring. General con- 
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ditions indicate an unusually heavy demand during the 
spring and summer months for all kinds of material. 

Pig Iron.—lusiness is rather quiet, but there are no 
signs of weakness. The furnace output is pretty well sold 
up for the next five or six months. Hence neither buyers 
or sellers are very active. We quote as follows: No.1 X 
foundry, $18 to $18.25; No. 2 X foundry, $17.50 to $17.75; 
No. 2 plain, $16.75 to $17; standard gray forge, $15.75 to 
$16; basic, $16.50 to $16.75; low phosphorus, $20 to $20.25 

Finished Material.—The market, while not as active as 
The mills are comfortably supplied 


n 


it has been, is firm 
with orders. We quote: Beams and channels up to 15 in., 
small angles, 1.63%c; large 
4c to 1.63%c; refined iron, 


1.603'%4c; over I§ 1n., 1.73'4c; 
ingles, 1.73'4c; steel bars, 1.53 
1.65c¢ to 1.70c; plates, 1.63!2c 
Old Material..-At current quotations old material is 
finding slow sale... The market generally is steady, stocks 
most needed being firmly held, with some irregularity in 
material less inquired for Current quotations for delivery 
in buyer’s yards are about as given below No. 1 steel 
scrap, $17.25 to $17.75: low phosphorus scrap, $20.50 to 
$21.50; old steel axles, $20.50 to $21; old iron axles, $23 
to $24; old iron rails, $23 to $24; old car wheels, $16. to 
$16.50; choice R. R. No. 1 wrought, $21.50 to $22; machin 
ery scrap, $16 to $16.50; wrought turnings, $14.50 to $15; 
cast borings, $11 to $11.50; stove plate, $13.50 to $14; 


25 
vrought iron pipe, $16.50 to $17. 


NEW YORK. 

orrice oF The Iron Trade Review, | 
Room 1315, No. 150 Nassau Srt., Feb. 7. | 
Pig Iron.—The market for the past week was a repe 
tion of the week previous. It was quiet, with contracts taken 
making only a fair tonnage. here was very little buying for 
immediate shipment, the bulk of that done being for delivery 
the second quarter, with individual transactions ranging from 
100 to 300-ton lots. Bessemer and basic grades were mostly 
in demand, and very little foundry iron was booked. The 
dullness in foundry brands is most marked, from the stand- 
point of sales, but inquiries are out for a large tonnage. 
From the way they peter out, however, it would seem as if 
they were only intended for “feelers.” One local foundry, 
which has been a very heavy buyer for the past few months, 
vithdrew an inquiry it had out for 5,000 tons for delivery the 
second quarter, because none of the bids submitted to it 
‘ame within 50 cents per ton of what it considered a fair 
figure. Other inquiries for foundry grades, making a fairly 
good tonnage, were withdrawn also, but for other reasons 
It may be that the course of prices recently has been a con- 
tributing cause. At times they show both a tendency to re- 
cede and to advance, but fixity in either direction has not 
materialized. This is mostly true of Southern brands. No. 
2 foundry sold in small lots during the past week at $13.50 
Birmingham. It is insisted, however, that the market is $13.75, 
while there are some furnaces quoting $14, but are not mak- 
ing any sales. In Northern irons No. 2 foundry is reported 
to have sold at $16.50 at Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces, but 
is contended that $16.75 is the best that can be done, with 
$14 heard here and there, but with no sales. Not in some 
time have we noted such reluctancy to predicting the future 
course of the market as during ‘the past week. New York 
quotations at tidewater follow: Northern No. 1 foundry, 
$17.50 to $18; No. 2 foundry, $17.25 to $17.50; No. 2 plain, 
$16.75 to $17; Southern No. 1 foundry, $17.50 to $17.75; No. 
2 foundry, $17 to $17.25; No. 3 foundry, $16.50 to $16.75; No. 

4 foundry, $16 to $16.25. Pig iron warrants are as follows 


Bid Asked 
February eatin &ea waeaaachae eee gaaen tm —- oF 
DEE uke ack ds dak ubarmuteainme aha eae 16 05 16 20 
ye LUiteacddaeknataal Cesdmaan es 16 05 16 30 
a aS i en eean tows we bv aware ees. SEP ae 16 30 
DO cig My dvhe ate dik ahdes Oteda dees ctl 16 30 
A Si iach as a dtinin uns armed —— ° 16 30 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—The business in structural 


shapes during the past week was quiet, so far as actual sales 
were concerned, which were all in small lots he American 
Bridge Co. booked an order for 2,000 tons from the New 


York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, and the Northern 
Pacific increased its order for 5,000 tons, noted last week, to 
in fabricated 


5,500 tons. The outlook for the immediate futur: 


steel is very good. There are specifications out from Eastern 
railroads aggregating between 40,000 and 50,000 tons, and con- 
tracts for the major portion of this have practically been 
taken by the leading interest Phere nay be a little del 1y in 


1 


the signing of the papers, however. Western roads have been 


out of the market recently, and give no inkling as to when they 
ire likely to be heard from. In the building line everything 


bars 


seems to be in embryo for the time being. In plates, 
and sheets there were no developments of importance, new 
business being light, while that in sheets was mostly for for 


York 


Angles, 3 to 6 in. x % in. and heavier, 1.64%4c; beams, 3 to 15 


ward delivery New prices at tidewater follow 


in., 1.64'4c; beams, 18, 20 and 24 


channels, 3 to 15 in., 1.64'4c 


in., 1.7444c; tees, 3 x % in. and heavier, 1.69%c; plates. car 


loads, tank, 1.64%c; flange, 1.74 marine and ordinary fire 
box, 1.84'%c; refined iron bars, 1.64'4c; soft steel bars, 1.542c 


to 1.60c: sheets, in carload lots, New York, No. 28, black, 


2.50c to 2.55c; galvanized, 3.55c to 3.60c 
Old Material. Light sales were the rule during the past 


week, with heavy steel scrap most in demand, but with offer 


ings low because of reduced stocks. In wrought scrap there 


has been a notable falling off in demand. In heavy and light 


cast there is very little doing also. Prices on the whole are 
well sustained, but the undertone is not as strong as it has 
been 
Old iron rails - ' : nawea'da -$20 00 to 22 00 
Old steel rails, long lengths... sas pwendhéoéoueaees 16 00 to 17 00 
Old steel rails, short pieces eos sae ce ... 1550 to 16 50 
DMD Jicuned0tesee0e6aveugteseseeenentesege Ea 
Old car wheels soepeewéenee Jadeebeutateeeeseeeas 16 00 to 16 50 
Old iron car axles. hie wun er i ‘echssaad 2100 to 21 50 
Old steel car axies............ ' , 17 00 to 18 00 
Heavy melting steel scrap........... eheeses andes 16 00 to 17 00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap eet 19 00 to 21 00 
Iron track scrap ....... : peaseseus 17 00 to 185 
WOME GOO acecncesececves ‘ : 13 00 to 14° 
Ordinary light iron ‘ ‘ ... 1200 to 18 0 
Cast borings ....... si ; : 10 00 to 10 5 
Wrought turnings ... nen ‘ Jue kh ahOdétubebeae 1260 to 185 
No. 1 machinery cast. ° «++++- 1500 to 16 01 
Stove plate . sented : ees 12 50 to 13 00 

PrrMINGHAM, Ala, Feb. 7.—The extremely inclement 

her in this district has not so far interfered with the pig 

n production and the indications are that there wil 

nge in the output. The raw material bins at the variou 
furnaces in the Birmingham district are pretty wv filled a 

production continues There have been 1 rge lots 


on sold in the Birmingham district in the past week or so 
aggregate of sales made shows up satisfactorily and the 


| 


manufacturers are in a pleasant mood. There are one or tw 


companies in this section behind in deliveries, but efforts are 


being made to increase the iron output and hopes are enter 


tained of shortly being up to all orders he shipments 


f pig iron from this district have not been as steady in the 
past few weeks as they might be Accumulated iron seen 
on the yards only awaits instructions for delivery, it is an 


nounced. Quotations have not changed any in the past week 
$13.50 to $14 for No. 2 foundry being the popular price. Local 
onsumption continues heavy, the steel plants, cast iron pip 
factories, foundries and machine shops requiring their usu: 
quota 

Some healthy inquiries are being received by the Birming 
ham manufacturers, but no large-lot sales are given out. The 
iron men all appear confident that the conditions are going t 
to be so great a 
belie ved, is going 


to be active through the better part of the year. Sales have 


hold up and that the production is not likely 


to force down quotations. The demand, it is 
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been made for ite a tonnage during the second quarter with 
me small lots sold tor the third and fourth quarters 
The following quotations are given No. 1 foundry, $14 to 
$14.25; No. 2 foundry, $13.50 to $14: No. 3 foundry, $12.75 to 
$13.25; No. 4 foundry, $12.50 to $13; gray forge, $12 to $12 50; 
No. 1 soft, $14 to $14.25; No. 2 soft, $13.50 to $14 
he strike of the union coal miners at the mines of the 
furnace compames 1s still on It is stated by officials of the 
furnace companies that every day the strike is forgotten more 
and more. With the exception of the Blocton mines (T. C. ] 
& R. R. Co.), which do not supply coal for furnace operation, 
there is an increased production of coal reported at the va 
rious colleries in the Stat Che visit of John Mitchell, presi 


dent of the United Mine Workers of America, to the Birming 

m district mav have some significance, though officers of the 
\labama district organization among the union miners assert 
that the president of their order is only making a friendly visit 
ind looking into the conditions in this State 

G .W. Hays and Edward Wingate have purchased the plant 
{f the Wulburn Machine & Foundry Co 
undry & Machine Co., and will manu 


in Birmingham, have 


facture sav edgers, lumber trucks, cut-off saws, mine 
pecialtices and do a great repairing business. Messrs. Hays 

d Wingate ha had experience in the business 

here is no hesitation in the activity in the steel mart in this 
section. The fourth open hearth furnace at the plant of the 
\lahama Steel & Wire Company at Gadsden, will be completed 
within a few weeks and it is proposed to begin making steel 
there ai the earliest possible moment There 1s positively no 
iccumulation of finished steel articles in this district. Rail, 

d, wire, nails, plows and other goods find a sale as rapidly as 
they can be manufactured and it is admitted that strong quota 


tions prevail 
The Metal Market. 


NEW YORK. 
orrice oF The Jron Trade Review, | 
1315, No. 150 Nassau Srt., Feb. 7. | 


arrivals, spot sold off about 


‘c from our last quotations [The quantity of metal 
float is large also, and it looks as if prices for the next 
few weeks were going to be lower Actual trading is 
derat In London the market has been very feverish, 
ind declin nce our last report of £13%4 is noted in 
spot. Closing prices today follow Spot, 29.00 to 29.50c; 
February, 28.62 t ».00c; March, 28.50 to 28.80c; April, 
8.37 to 28.75 London’s closings today follow: Spot 
£131; futures, £129 17s 6d \rrivals for the month to date 
vgregate 1,165 tons, with 4,220 tons afloat 
Copper.— It would be difficult to conceive a duller situa 
tio en that which prevailed during the past week. Buy 
export, which has been the leading feature of the 
ket for months past, has fallen off considerably, and 
1 est demand 1s very light Prices, however, show 
inge London during the veek has been juiet, W th 
| es lowe! t] nN i week go Today's closings follow 
| 15 t - electrotype, 15 to 15% casting, 
{ t 5 | lon’s ngs today Spot, £67 
res. f67 IIs 2 Fxports the + nt to date 
. t £99 
Spelter.—Has beer t nd higher with 4.55 to 4.60 
St. Louis is unchanged at 4.37 London de 
1 to £12 11s 3d 


Spelter.—|Is iet d easier at 6.10 to 6.20c for spot 


St. Louis is weaker at 6.00 london lower at £24 15s 
Antimony.—Cookson’s is lower at 8.25 to &.s50c. Hal 
let’s is ker at &.50 to 9.00 Other grades are fairly 
nr at 7.3 t 8 
Quicksilver.—W 1ote $40 per flask of 75 Ib. lots of 
100 flasks. Lond is £7 12s 6d 




















ft 


Nickel.—Sales are made at 4goc to 47c for large lots 
down to a ton, and at 50c to 60c for small quantities. 


-_-- 


CHICAGO, 


OFFICE oF The Iron Trade Review, | 

1164 Mownapnock Brock, Feb. 7. { 

The demand for metals continues of a very weak nature 
Prices are shaky, and a good sized order would doubtless 
bring out several variations from the quotations given below 
Our prices are as follows: Lake copper in carloads, 153¢c; 
in less than carloads, 155@c. Casting copper, in carloads, 
15'4c; in less than carloads, 153¢c._ Pig tin, carloads, 30c; 
less than carload lots, 30%c. Spelter is strong at 6c to 6%c 
for carload lots, and 6c to 634c for smaller lots. Sheet 
for carload lots of 600-lb. casks, 


=! 


zine is unchanged at 7\%c 
and 7%c for less than carload iots 
ton lots; 4%c for carload lots, and 5¢ to 5%c for less than 
carload lots. Antimony is 9c for Cookson’s, and gc for Hal- 
lett’s in small quantities. Nickel is 45c to 60c, according to 


Pig lead, 4.45¢ for 50 


amount and deliveries. 

Old metals are in fair demand, though prices continue weak 
Dealers’ quotations are approximately as follows: Copper 
wire, 13'4c; copper, heavy, 13c; light copper, 12c; red brass, 
red brass borings, 1oc; yellow brass, 9c; yellow brass 
lea lead, 3.70c. Zinc, 4¥%c 


117ec: 


horings, 774c. Lead, 4%4c 





National Sash Weight Makers’ Association. 

The National Sash Weight Makers’ Association was in ses- 
sion in Cleveland the first three days of this week. There were 
45 firms and companies represented. The primary object of the 
association is to so regulate the sash weight business, of which 
it controls about 85 percent of the entire product of the 
country, that freight charges will be reduced to a minimum; 
that is, the courtry is divided into districts and the trade of 
each member of the association is confined to territory within 
a short distance of his plant. The executive committee was 
in session Monday and on Tuesday there was a general dis- 
cussion of business of the association by its members. Wed- 
nesday was given up largely to informal discussion and enter- 
tainment Tuesday evening a banquet was tendered the 
members of the association by the members of the Central dis- 
trict. The toasts were responded to as follows: “Competitors 
as Friends,” Wm. A. Ross Jr., of Wm. A. Ross & Bro., New 
York; “The Dollar Value of our Association,” W. N. Reed, 
of the Somerville Iron Co., Somerville. Mass.; “Our Asso- 
ciation,” E. E. Brown, president of the association, of E. E 
Brown & Co., Philadelphia; “Our Friend the Jobber,” J. J 
Wemple, of the Ohio Sash & Door Co., Cleveland: “Trade 
Journal Prices,’ George Smart, of The /ron Trade Review, 
Cleveland; “The Business Outlook,” N. S. Calhoun, of the 
Johnston & Jennings Co., Cleveland and Chicago; “Cleveland, 
the Queen of the Lake,” H. B. Chapman, Cleveland. At the 
conclusion of the banquet, which was gracefully presided over 
by Mr. James C. Brainard, of the Johnston & Jennings Co., 
a vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Brainard, secretary of 
the association, and the members of the central district for 
their very successful efforts to make the convention a success 





H. C. Frick has plans prepared for the erection of a 
22-story annex to the Frick building at Pittsburg. The 
annex site is 120 ft. long and 95 ft. wide and work on its 


erection will be commenced on April 1 


A spark from a workman’s torch falling upon oily waste 
and a greasy floor, caused a fire Feb. 7 which destroyed the 
Rome Merchant Iron Mill, Rome, N. Y., entailing a loss of 
$200,000, partially covered by insurance 





Andrew Carnegie has presented $125,000 to Rensselaer Poly 
technic Institute of Troy, N. Y. 
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-CORPORATION BUYSZBESSEMER IRON. 





(Special Telegram.) 

PirtspurG, Pa., Feb. 8—The United States Steel Corpora 
tion today closed for the purchase of 25,000 tons of Bessemer 
for February delivery at $15.50 at the furnace. W. P. Snyder 
& Co. received 10,000 tons and the Bessemer Pig Iron Asso 
ciation took 15,000 tons. The association had steadfastly r: 
fused to accept less than $16 at the furnace for its iron and 
that it accepted $15.50 would indicate a slight weakness 

However, other operators were willing to furnish their iro: 
at this price and since the association furnaces refused t 
accept any business for January delivery at $15.50 and it 
was readily placed elsewhere, it was deemed advisable to ac 
cept the slightly lower price offered 


President Dinkey will not Resign. 
(Special Telegram. ) 

PittsnurG, Pa., Feb. 8—Carnegie Steel Co. officials this 
morning emphatically denied daily paper reports referring to 
the contemplated resignation of President Dinkey and othe 
officials. The report that it is intended to erect twelve open 
hearth furnaces at Homestead is also emphatically denied. 


This week six of the twelve furnaces of the Donora 
plant of the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, were placed in 
opration. This open-hearth plant was acquired by the pur- 
chase of the Union Steel Co., and has been completed for 
more than a year, but was never operated, for the reason 
that the demand for steel was never sufficiently great 
since its completion to warrant its operation. No. 2 blast 
furnace at this plant will be fired before the end of the 
week. The North Sharon furnace of the Carnegie Stee! 
Co., Sharon, Pa., is expected to blow in this week and 
with these furnaces in operation the company’s only idle 
furnace will be the Zanesville stack. All of the Isabella 
and Lucy iurnaces are now on, repairs having been com 


pleted recently. 





lhe American Locomotive Co. has received inquiries for 125 
locomotives from foreign lands, where the company is making 


every effort to increase its business. [he foreign business of 


the company has been growing steadily for some time. Since 


Is 


the Montreal plant was purchased last year, the company 
in a better position to handle export trade 


lhe convention of the Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, which will be held at the De Sota Hotel, 
Savannah, Ga., April 25 to 28, promises to be of unusual in 
terest. Savannah is one of the most beautiful cities of the 
South, and in April will be seen at its best. Elaborate ar 
rangements are being made by the entertainment committee 
to give the visitors a delightful time 


John F. Allen, 370-372 Gerard avenue, New York City, 
manufacturer of the Allen portable pneumatic riveting ma 
chines, who recently established an agency with A. H. Le 
Hand & Co., Mexico City, Mexico, has received an order from 
this firm for six Allen riveters to be shipped the Cia Con 
solidada de Construcciones Metalica, S. A. of Mexico City, 


Mexico. 





he property of the Lansing Boiler & Engine Works, Lan- 
sing, Mich., has been sold to H. E. Thomas for $14,850. It has 
not been announced what use will be made of the property. 
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A MANUFACTURING TURRET LATHE. 


Recent developments in modern shop practice, at 


present extensive use of special high speed tool steels, have 
made the ordinary engine lathes of the past entirely inadequat 
to the greatly increased duties now imposed upon them 

America 


has built especially for use o 


meet the changed conditions and new demands the 


Tool Works Co 


builders, gas engine 


of Cincinnati, 


automobile manufacturers, 


having similar lines of work, the “American” 


turret lathe shown in the illustration 


furnished in several sizes 


The bed is of deep section, of patent drop-V pattern giv 


ing two inches additional swing, and has cross box 


short intervals the entire length [his construction gives ex 


ceptior rigidity. lhe headstock is solidly bolted to the bec 
and is very heav: [he spindle 1s special high carbon steel 
accurately ground, and has large hole the entire length Phe 
bearings are best quality phospher bronze, (no babbitt metal) 


with improved oiling facilities, and with means for any nece 
sary adjustment lhe espec 


the bridge, due to the drop-V bed, has continuous bearings 











manufacturing 


f 


and others 


y 


This machine can be 


girts at 


l 


ally in 





A MAN \ 
) the \\ ‘ | t | 4 It 
extra W lov vive t slick y 
riage bridge re é g turret An ea 
Heer and ve oo . j this slide 
he t et ry | vy, hexagon form providec 
vith subst e device f te eel | ted in a con 
enient positic feeds are thre¢ 1umber, both cross 
, ] git d ] oht ’ } thie g } t lr . ‘ ] ft 7a 
Powerful friction locking devices are used in aprot \ 
venient stop is furnished for centering the turret wh« or 
ing 
Che lathe is { various sizes and with p back g I 
or fr eared head, belt or geared feed, w or wit t 
screw cutt yr teature 1 othe ittachment y 1 
n shed W tl € yinie athe It S powerl i ( 
simple too) for 1 facturing p rpost + ly | lled 
Some automobile build have p hased many as twe 
of these tools at one ti wing concl y the 


the machine for the work in question 
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Core Sand Binders.* 





BY J]. S. ROBESON 


It is true that every material used for this purpose is a 
compound ; but so is the sand a compound; so is the pig iron 
1 compound; though certainly rio salesman has yet had the 
nerve to offer you any Carnegie chill casting compound under 
the imp 


npression that you would recognize it as pig iron. The 


naterials im question are employed solely for their adhesive 


that they do other things, but be that as it 
may, the basic reason for their use is to bind the sand to- 
gether Oo th it if 


will take and hold the desired shape Cer- 
tainly such a material is a sand binder and when used for 
‘ores, a core sand binder his is my plea and I hope my 


ustification for the new name. Perhaps this question of a 


name is along of a line with some other points in core shop 


practice in that they need attention, that need 


been brought 


they 


changing, that they need reform. It has forc- 


ily to me again and again from foundry to foundry 


and is suffering from neglect 
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dressing the Foundrymen’s Association of the Pittsburg dis- 
trict, I am addressing the men who have made a closer study 
of the business than any other such body in the United States 
and yet I doubt if there are five of you tonight who can tell 
what their binders cost per ton of sand mixed; not half who 
can tell] off hand, with any accuracy, what their core sand 
mixtures are and | will warrant if there are any who think 
they know, that one visit to their core room will prove they 
are in error. 

For a reason, which is not quite clear to me, the men in 
this trade, do not get the assistance from the shop foreman, 
the foundry superintendent and the office force that the 
molders or the cupola-men receive. A man who is thus 
forced to work out his own salvation, alone and unaided, 
without help or assistance from that part of the management 
that is supposed to know more, will naturally make workable 
cores from the materials at hand, if he can. They may be 
the best, they may be the worst permissible, but he does not 
know the degree of their goodness or badness nor anything 
as to cost and this because there is no method of comparison 

Here is a trade without a literature. Can you expect prog 
ress from a nation without a written language? In what 
is probably the most read book of the few relating to the 
foundry trade, there are just 4% pages devoted to core making 
out of nearly 400, and half of these 414 pages is padding. This 
neglect has brought about another condition of affairs. The 
sand, the binders, the manner of drying have been worked 
out for each foundry and the coremaker that lasted long 
enough to get good results has held the job until he and not 
the office was tired. This fact has made him narrow, local 
ized and with a high opinion of his own skill in sands and 
binders and therefore difficult to teach. As an example of 
this, and also of several other related points, I recollect meet 
ing a boss coremaker a short time ago who was dissatisfied 
with the results he was having. 

This in itself was remarkable, and especially so, because 
in my business of selling a core sand binder, I had just left 
the office of the company he was working for, where I had 
been told that they could not even listen to my story because 
they were getting good results from their cores and there 
was no use in disturbing any part of the plant that was run 
ning smoothly and well. It turned out that this man had 
been working for a rival concern, located a few miles away, 
and because of his good results had received and accepted 
an offer from his present employer, who at the time was 
having trouble from excessive breakage of cores, much 
blown work and many condemned castings, owing to defects 
in the cored work. Now he had used my binder in the old 
shop and I was, of course, curious to know why [ had lost 
his trade and anxious to secure it again. I knew something 
of the sands in that locality and after an examination of those 
he was using, I worked out the following story he figures 
that I now give are not the actual ones but are relatively 
correct. 

The sand mixture in his old shop was: 


30 percent old or gangway sand....... we 2 60 
30 percent loamy sand, at $1.80 per ton........ 0 54 
40 percent bank sand, $0.75 per ton *" . 2 

ANE a ae i ta es rah lcd wie inh 6. 0 ..$ 08 


One part of gluetrin to 40 parts of sand 

This binder cost 15¢ per gallon or 334c per quart delivered 
The sand ran goo quarts to the ton and on these figures the 
binder cost 84 cents per ton of sand mixed and the total cost 
for each ton of core sand, ready for cores, was $1.68. 

The new shop had been using, 


40 percent sharp sand at $1.20 per ton........$ 0 48 
60 percent loamy sand at $1.80 per ton........ 1 08 
DE ac6ccuhse aide wremenape nee 


I part of flour to 12 parts of sand 
Flour at that time cost $25.00 a ton and on a weight of 1.1 
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pounds to the quart the cost of binder per ton of core sand 
mixed was $1.03 and the total cost for each ton of core sand, 
ready for cores, was $2.59 per ton. The work from these 
cores was bad. They had tried rosin, on and off, with equally 
poor results. 

With these two sands, which were different from the loamy 
and sharp sands of his old shop, this man tried, with and 
without old sand, gluetrin as he had used it before and 
failed. He then went back to the original practice of this 
shop—flour—and by changing the mixture slightly and se« 
ing that the proportions of the sands and the sands to the 
flour did not vary, and forbidding the coremakers to run 
to the flour sack whenever they liked, which had previously 
been allowed, he managed to get much better results than 
they had formerly secured. This satisfied the office but the 
work was not as good as in the old shop. He knew it and 
was dissatisfied but apparently helpless. Here was a man 
that looked ready for my material and, in spite of his failure, 
was easily persuaded to try it again 

I was certain after examining his sands that the whol 
trouble was in the sand mixture and several were tried, this 


being finally adopted as the most satisfactory and economical 


40 percent old or gangway sand. ; : $ 0 00 
40 percent loamy sand at $1.80 per ton... .. O72 
20 percent local bank sand at $0.75 per ton 015 

otal rer RE ee ee OP 


1 part of gluetrin at 334c a quart to 50 parts of sand cost 
67%4c per ton of sand mixed and the total cost for « 
ton of core sand, ready for cores, was $1.54 

This was successful, reduced the breakage of cores and did 
away entirely with any blown castings or trouble from the 
size of cored holes, besides making a clear saving of $1.04 
on each ton ®f core sand mixed. But note—here was an in 


telligent man of his class, holding a responsible position—lhx 


had charge of twenty-five coremakers—who, after one or two 
trials had given up his problem and drifted back into prac 
tically the same methods as this shop had always used. It seems 
to me that there were two causes at work her: The one 


that his superiors did not know enough to push him for 
better results nor to aid him with suggestion, and the oth 
that he, himself, lacked sand experience—did not realize that 
simply because sands look alike they may be different and 
that one or two trials are not sufficient to test a sand or 

| } ' ‘ 


hindere Incidentally he learned how to figure the cos 


his mixture: something he had never done before 


Mi 


Under this heading of Core Sand Binders, any material 
possessing adhesive qualities might be included. Local cor 
ditions and sands have caused the use of some that seem 
absurd to the general trade \ consideration of these freaks 
is omitted and only those that are found in general use are 
-onsidered hese are 
Solids 
1. Dextrine 
> Flour 


3. Proprietary Dry Mixtures 
3. Rosin 
] 


Aguids 
1. Fish oil 
Glue 
Gluetrin (Proprietary Liquid) . 


Linseed oil 
Molasses 
6. Proprietary Oil Mixtures 
7. Rosin oil 

At the first glance it is seen that these can be divided into 
two distinct classes—the solids and the liquids. It is to the 
difference in action of these two conditions of matter, when 
used as core sand binders, that I wish especially to call your 
attention, and not to the merits or demerits of any particular 
one, 

Let us consider the work that is required-of a binder. The 
local conditions in each shop vary greatly and it is only 
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possible to name these requirements in a general way. 


A good binder must make a core that 

Is strong both green and dry. 

Is weak and rotten after the casting is cooled 
Is not easily affected by moisture. 

Will give off but little gas. 

Will dry quickly 

Will not change in size. 

Has a low cost. 


NOWPE PE 


The ideally perfect core sand binder is one that mixes easily 
with the sand, making a mass that packs with but little work 
in the box, leaves it freely and leaves it clean. Is strong 
enough before baking to stand alone, without sagging or de- 
formation and retain sharp edges. Such a core must now 
hake in the shortest possible time and when baked be hard 
enough to stand rough handling, be weak enough to yield 
to the contraction of the iron in cooling, porous enough to per- 
mit the gases to escape freely, and after cooling leave the 
casting easily and cleanly 

The usual method of preparing the mixture is to put on 
the floor the required quantity of each kind of sand, pre 
viously selected by the foreman or boss core maker, and to 
spread or sprinkle on top of this pile the necessary amount 
of the dry, or liquid, binder that is to be used, afterwards 
may be required, with water 


wetting the mass, as 
fhis pile is then cut over and shoveled, being finally put 
through a riddle and then delivered to the coremakers or 


put in a pile ready for their use 


Chere are various modifica 
tions of this practice in the way of riddling the sand before 
the binder is put on, mixing in a machine, etc. Every step 
that is taken to increase the thoroughness of the mixing ts 
a step taken in advance. The more perfect the mixture the 
better the core 

If you are using a dry binder, flour for example, and it 
is simply dumped on the pile of sand, wet down and put into 
barrows, wheeled to the coremaker and made up into cores, 
you will have a core that consists of a gob of flour with a little 
sand in it, next to a gob of sand with a little flour in it 

It does not take a very wise man to know that such a core 
will be weak and it is a fair presumption that when the hot 
metal strikes one such loaf of bread in the core there will be 
a large volume of gas given off at that point and a resultant 
blown casting This is actually the condition that exists im 
every core made with a dry binder to a greater or lesser 
extent. The more thoroughly the sand and binder are stirred 
and mixed together, the more even will the distribution be 
and the more nearly will the ideal condition be reached of 


having each grain of sand surrounded and attached to the 


next grain by the binder. Vor this reason dry binders should 
be very finely ground—be very much finer than the sand 
This condition of fineness is true of flour, not quite so true 


of rosin and not nearly so much so of the dry binder mix 
tures on the market 

Flour is delivered in a much more finely ground condition 
than any particle of ordinary sand and if kept dry, will re 
main loose and free from lumps. Rosin is not usually, in 
fact | think never, so finely ground but, even if so, will im 
mediately, because of the moisture and heat in the air, under 
normal conditions, commence to stick together and ball up 
All the dry mixtures sold will act in the same way as rosin, 
in varying degrees, so that the result, with these two latter 
materials is that, however much labor may be spent on the 
mixing, the mass will never be nearly so uniform as with 
flour 

If flour is therefore the best, let us see how bad it is. The 
sand is composed of grains, varying in size from particles as 
small as a needle point up to % inch. ‘The variation in the 
shape of these grains is much greater than in the size and in 
fact the shapes met with are so various that they cannot bx 
numbered. This matter of shape, as long as the size is within 
the limits already mentioned, is the most important. Roughly 
speaking these grains may be divided into two kinds, those 
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that are angular, having sharp corners and numberless pro- 
jections and recesses; those that are rounded, the projections 
having been rubbed off so that the grain is a more or less 
true sphere with a highly polished surface 

Some years ago I was engaged in the manufacture of steel 
hy the basic Bessemer process and, as part of our practice, it 
was necessary for us to make dolomite bricks. For this pur- 
pose we used an exceptionally pure dolomitic limestone, which 
was crushed in a jaw crusher, then pulverized to nearly the 
fineness of flour, dampened with water and pressed into build- 
ing brick form and size on an ordinary brick press, then 
calcined at a very high temperature. The work of making 
these bricks was progressing very satisfactorily, the breakage 
in handling from the brick press and in piling in the kilns 
bemg practically nothing when there was offered to us a 
limestone from another quarry. Repeated careful chemical 
analyses of this stone, showed that it differed but little from 
that we were using. If anything it was more nearly pure and 
a contract was placed for a large tonnage. Shipments ar- 
rived and were dumped and used indiscriminately with the 
older stone. Later investigation showed that they were 
probably in about equal proportions in the stock pile, so that 
the pulverized material coming to the brick press was about 
half and half of each stone. With its use trouble immediately 
resulted. The bricks were very weak, as they came from the 


press. Fully 25 percent were broken in the handling at this 


5 
point and from 10 to 15 percent more when piling in the 
oven Various means, such as increasing the water, the 
pressure on the press, etc., were tried but with no success in 
doing away with the trouble. Instant relief was necessary 
so that the use of the new stone was stopped, with an im 
mediate stoppage ot the trouble, while the investigation pro 
ceeded. ‘The microscope finally told the story, as it showed 
that the older stone crushed and pulverized into granular 
grains, while the newer stone gave almost perfectly rounded 
particles. The geological explanation carried this back to the 
manner of the original deposition or formation. It can 
easily be realized that under pressure these granular pieces 
would knit into one another, projection into recess, so that 
their very shape made a strong bond, whereas the rounded 
grams would simply have their polished curves the one against 
the other—without bond and in fact of a position and of a 
shape to encourage a sliding or rolling action and consequent 
weakness and breakage Chis same story is exactly and 
imilarly true of the core sand. The bond is increased in 
the cores, however, by the use of some added material, that 
by the aid of water or of heat becomes adhesive or is so of 
itself. This, however, is but an aid 


conditions produced by the first shape of the sand grains 


It does not change the 


(he more angular they are the less work the added adhesive 
has to do, the more rounded, the greater the work. 

here is a common expression used in the foundry, that 
a sand is sharp, and on examination, | have found that such 
a sand invariably shows the angular grains to which I have 
referred. | have not come across, however, any expression 
or word or name, that denoted the reverse of this condition, 
the non-sharp kind. All of the non-sharp kind that I have 
ised contained some loam or clay, so that for want of a bet- 
ter name, | have called this loamy sand. Now I do not know 
whether it is true or not that these rounded grains only 
occur with the loam admixture. It is my experience, how- 
ever, that the two always appear together, and when they do 
so appear, that the loam acts as a binder. Thus the two 
kinds of sand, the sharp sand and the loamy sand, are both, 
n a measure, self-binding though from entirely different causes 
and the bond, as formed, is of a different nature. I have 
never found a case where, what might be termed the angulat 
bond, was strong enough to make a core without an added 
binder, but | know of one loamy sand, and there are probably 


thers, from which hard cores can be made without the addi- 
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In the New England district the universal base of all core 
sand mixtures is beach or bank sand and the usual binder is 
flour, together with a small amount of the proprietary dry 
mixtures. These sands are sharp, of varying degrees of fine- 
ness, and in all probability from the same source, the sea 
shore. The present beach sand being sometimes dug from a 
little distance back from the tide line, or directly on the 
beach, thus subject to daily intermittent soaking with salt 
water, or dredged from under the water. It may thus be 
more or less weathered or strongly impregnated with salt. 
The bank sand is from inland points and if these deposits 
are, as I think but the remains of an ancient sea shore, then 
the only difference between the two sands is that the one has 
been weathered and washed free from salt and the other has 
not. 

In the foundry district in and around Philadelphia there is 
a very large amount of Lumberton, Millville and other sands 
containing loam or clay used. The characteristic core sand of 
this section is thus a loamy sand and the usual binder is flour 
and a certain amount; greater I think than in New England, of 
the proprietary dry mixtures. Here now are two sands en 
tirely unlike in their physical conditions and_ self-binding 
powers that are in practice bound and made into cores with 
the same adhesive material—flour—and requiring about the 
same amount. It is evident, therefore, that the binding power 
of the angles on the sharp sand is replaced by the adhesive 
property of the loam in the loamy sand. From this view 
of the situation, it would that it 
which sand was used, that the one was as good as the other 


seem made no difference 
There is, however, a very great difference in the structure 
With the sharp sand, the angles fit into on 
The flour particles press into the 


of the two cores. 
another but not perfectly. 
recesses, rest on the projections and lay against the body of 
the grain but not flatly, completely, perfectly, the very irregu 
larity of the shape makes the joint between the grains of 
sand themselves, as well as with the binder, imperfect, and as 
a consequence the mass is not solid nor compact but consists 
of grains tightly and perfectly joined at different points to the 
surrounding grains but with open and unjointed parts at othe: 
points. In other words, the interstices are not completely filled 
Thus the core is porous, though strong, with ample oppor 
tunity for the travel through its interior and out to the sur 
face of any gases that may be generated. 

With the loamy story is 
binding is entirely dependent upon the adhesive strength of the 
loam and the flour. With the addition of 
mix intimately and easily, and as the rounded and polished 


sand the different Here the 


water these two 


surfaces of the sand grains come together under the pressure 
of the ramming, this fluid mass of adhesive, greater in pro 
portion to the whole mass with the sharp sand, you must 
remember, is forced and flows into the open space between 
these grains a much smaller space than with the augular sand 


that would 


and as a 
form passeges for the travel of the gases, are almost closed 
almost 


consequence these intergrain spaces, 


up. In other words, the interstices are completely 
filled. Thus the core is strong, with the same amount of flour 
is actually stronger than when made from sharp sand—but 
very dense and compact. As a proof of this you will find 
that the man who is using sharp sand as his base for cores, 
seldom or never talks about trouble from his cores blowing. 
He cares little whether the core sand binder offered him has 
gas in it or not but the man using the loamy sand is ever 
on the watch for that point. He knows that he must be care- 
ful and, because flour gives off so much smoke and gas when 
the hot metal strikes it, he is ever seeking for a substitute that 
will give him less trouble and reduce his loss from core-blown 
castings. 

Now it has been noted that the binders commonly used can 
be divided into two classes, the solids and the liquids, and 
also that in preparing the core sand mass, water is in- 


variably added. With the exception of the rosin all of these 
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dry binders are more or less soluble in water. The rosin, 
after it has been mixed and molded, likewise becomes liquefied 
At the 


first glance it would seem then that they all became liquids 


or partly so, because of the heat in the core oven. 


during the operation and that there is thus really but one 
class of binders. This is not entirely correct, because, first 
some of the mixing is usually done before the water is added 
and, second, because only enough water can be added to make 
the mass properly damp for ramming. This amount is not 
sufficient to make the dry binder thin, fluid, and in a condi- 
tion to run freely through the sand. The most casual ex- 
amination of a rosin made core, will show that the sand and 
binder are very improperly mixed. The rosin can be seen in 
spots throughout the mass and it is, as a fact, the poorest 
and per unit of volume, the most expensive of the binders, 
This 
but goes to prove, the well known fact, that a more uniform 


mainly because of the impossibility of proper mixing 


mixture can be attained when a liquid and a solid are put 


when two solids are used The thinner the 


liquid the more easily will it run through the 


together than 
mass of sand 
ind the more rapidly and completely will it cover each grain 
binder would, with the 


It would, therefore, seem that a liqu d 


least work, give the most perfect mixture, provided, of course 
that it was thin enough when put on the sand to flow free], 


also, be 


amount added will not 


through it. It must, 
bulk so that the 


damp. 


suthciently adhesive per unit of 


make the 


sand too 


some experiments recently made, for the purpose of prov- 


ing this theory, showed that the efficiency of all of -the dry 


binders could be increased by better mixing but that the 


expense of so doing was greater than the cost of the binder 


that was saved as, aside from the difference between hand and 


machine mixing, this means, simply, longer continued work on 
With the liquid binders 


method seemed possible 


the sand mass a somewhat different 


Having the idea in mind that the 


thinner the binder the better the a ‘material was 


selected, 


nixture, 
. é, 
gluetrin, that mixed easily and readily with water, 


and a test was then made by putting this on the sand in the 


form of a spray with compressed air \t the foundry where 
this was tried their regular core sand mixture was: 


20 percent old or gangway sand.. : $0.00 
60 percent Millville gravel @ $1.40 per ton O84 
20 percent local sharp sand @ .go per ton 0.18 
lotal $1.02 

I part gluetrin mixed with one part of water to each so 


parts of sand. 


(his sand ran 930 quarts to the ton and the binder, there 


fore, at 334c a quart, cost 70 cents per ton of sand mixed 


and the total cost for each ton of core sand, ready for cores. 


was $1.72. Their practice was to put the sand on the floor in 
three layers as dumped from the wheelbarrows his was 
then shoveled and cut over about three times while dry lhe 


gluetrin had previousiy been mixed with an equal amount of 


water and was then sprinkled over the bed of sand from a 


watering pot. The pile was shoveled over once, sprinkled with 
water, and put through a riddle on a pneumatic shaker and 
taken to the coremakers. In the first test with the compressed 
gluetrin and 


Various trials 


air spraying, the same amount of water was 
used and the cores were entirely too bard. 
were made until now their practice is to wheel in the sand 
and to put it on the floor sand is 


shoveled and cut over, while dry, it is thrown rather high 


as formerly but as the 


from the shovels and is met by a spray of gluetrin and water 
his is done twice and it is then put through the riddle as 


before 
lhe sand mixture is now: 
40 percent old or gangway sand................$0.00 
ye percent Millville gravel @ 1.40 per ton...... 0.56 
20 percent local sharp sand @ .g0 per ton........ 0.18 


Re rere ee 


Total 
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1 part of gluetrin, mixed with two parts of water, to 70 
parts of sand. Thus the binder costs but 50 cents per ton of 
sand mixed, and a total cost of $1.24 as compared to $1.72—a 
saving of 48 cents per ton. 

Here is a credit for old sand, binder and labor due to the 
method of mixing alone, and a small debit for compressed 
air. As the oils and oil mixtures are too expensive per unit 
of volume for general use, and this without regard to their 
merits or faults in any other respect, but few tests were made 
with them. Such as were made, however, agreed with this 
result. 





THE PATENT OFFICE RECORD OF 1904. 


The annual report of the Commissioner of Patents, Freder- 
ick I. Allen, shows that the receipts from all sources during 
1904 were $1,657,326.53 and the expenditures for the same 
period were $1,476,000.38, leaving a surplus of $181,326.15 
(his brings the January, 1905, balance in the Treasury of the 
United States on account of the patent fund to the total of 
$=,863,866.76. Comparing the business of 1899 and 1904 and 
the receipts show an increase of 25 percent; the expenditures, 
21.8 percent; the patent applications and caveats, 26.5 per 
cent and the number of employes has grown but 10.4 percent 

lhe amount of cash handled by the office, considerable of it 
in small sums, is liable to accident in transit or error in record 
as in the case of any other extensive business, but the claims 
of losses of cash transmitted through the mails have shown 
a marked decrease. The aggregate amount of alleged losses 
for 1900 was $728.40, and for the first eight months of 1901 
$387.64, the measures adopted and put into effect in August of 
1901 have reduced these claims of losses to $28.10 for the 
period of three years and four months from Sept. 1, 1901, to 
Dec. 1, 1904. The total receipts passing through the mail 
room in 1903 were $947,550.88. Complaints of losses for this 
period aggregated $2.95. The corresponding items for 1904 
were: Total receipts, $1,020,700.87; total alleged losses, $3.85 
it will be understood that these claims of losses included 

laims erroneously made as well as losses attributable to the 
mail service. 

lhe growth of efficiency is strikingly shown by the elimin 
ation of office errors and this is the result of more careful 
methods plus the determination of individual responsibility 
laking the sums which were formerly paid out for errors in 
the preparation of patents for publication and the cost of 
these mistakes decreased from $1,380.16 in 1889 to $187.13 in 
1903. Last year even better results were obtained and there 
were no errors of this type productive of expense to the office. 
\ greater saving than this amount is due to careful examin- 
ation of the supplies on hand and this in turn suggests the 
crowded condition of the office, a condition of affairs likely to 
be less convenient and satisfactory than ever under the 
pressure of increased business. The new trade mark measure 
provides for a considerable reduction in fees and this will 
tend to an increase im registration and necessitate greater 
facilities both in the force employed and in the space and 
equipment required for its transaction. A _ thoroughgoing 
search among the stored material of the office has brought to 
the surface some valuable supplies and doubtless has resulted 
in a more systematic arrangement of the stock on hand. This 
exploration work among the printed patents and the develop- 
ment of hitherto lost resources of have resulted in a saving 
from the amounts which would otherwise have been required 
for the purpose of reproducing exhausted copies estimated by 
the chief clerk at $39,030.40. 

During the summer of 1904 eighty-three iron model-cases 
and about twenty-five thousand models were removed from 
the galleries of the Patent Office to the second floor of the 
Union building. This leaves less than one hundred models 
in the Patent Office building, and they will be removed to the 
Union building. The space formerly occupied by these cases 
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is being used for the storage of printed copies of patents, 
patented files, and other official records. 

In 1904 there were received 51,168 applications for me- 
chanical patents, 818 applications for design patents, 157 ap- 
plications for reissues of patents, 2,524 applications for regis- 
tration of trade-marks, 1,335 applications for registration of 
labels, and 397 applications for registration of prints. There 
were 30,824 patents issued, including designs; 110 patents re- 
issued, and 2,158 trade-marks, 1,114 labels, and 297 prints regis- 
tered. The number of patents that expired was 20,429. The 
number of allowed applications awaiting the payment of final 
fees was 9,362, and the number forfeited for non-payment of 
the final fees 5,413. 

In proportion to population more patents were issued to 
citizens of Connecticut than to those of any other State- 
1 to every 1,097. Next in order are the following: District 
of Columbia, 1 to every 1,146; Massachusetts, 1 to every 1,351; 
Colorado, 1 to every 1,394; New Jersey, 1 to every 1,452; 
California, 1 to every 1,453; Rhode Island, 1 to every 1,509; 
New York, 1 to every 1,614; Illinois, 1 to every 1,673; Wash- 
ington, 1 to every 1,693; Ohio, 1 to every 1,908; Pennsylvania, 
1 to every 2,064; Michigan, 1 to every 2,543; Montana, 1 to 
every 2,501; Oregon, 1 to every 3,086; Oklahoma, 1 to every 
3,264; Missouri, 1 to every 3,301; Wyoming, 1 to every 3,304; 
Minnesota, 1 to every 3,474; lowa, 1 to every 3,481; Wisconsin, 
1 to every 3,555; Indiana, 1 to every 3,569; Arizona, 1 to 
every 3,841; Vermont, 1 to every 3,049; Maryland, 1 to every 
4,117; Utah, 1 to every 4,130; Nevada, 1 to every 4,233; Kan- 
sas, I to every 4,376; South Dakota, 1 to every 4,724; Ne- 
braska, 1 to every 4,749; Idaho, 1 to every 4,758; Delaware, 
I to every 4,002; New Hampshire, 1 to every 5,415; Maine, 1 
to every 5.739; West Virginia, 1 to every 6,030; North Dakota, 
1 to every 6,382; New Mexico, 1 to every 6,510; Florida, 1 
to every 6,054; Texas, 1 to every 7,346; Virginia, 1 to every 
7,957; Kentucky, 1 to every 8,420; Tennessee, 1 to every 9,486, 
and Georgia, 1 to every 9,983. The fewest patents granted in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants were in the following 
States and Territories: Alaska, 1 to every 31,720; Hawaii, 1 
to every 22,000; South Carolina, 1 to every 19,147; Mississippi, 
| to every 17,236; North Carolina, 1 to every 15,272; Arkansas, 
1 to every 13,115; Alabama, 1 to every 12,613; Indian Terri 
tory, 1 to every 10,887, and Louisiana, 1 to every 10,084. 

As to foreign patents, g10 were granted to citizens of Ger- 
many; 830 to those of England; 412 to those of Canada; 331 
to those of France. Russia is credited with 37 and Japan is 
in the same class with Turkey and has but 4. Africa is in 
the list with but one patent. 





General Manager Coulby has adopted a bonus system for the 
masters of the Pittsburg Steamship Co. next season. A bonus 
will be paid to twenty masters of the first-class steamers that 
have the best general record for the season. Five captains that 
have the top record will be paid a bonus of 15 percent of their 
salary, which will amount to nearly $300. The next fifteen 
masters that are in line will get 10 percent of their wages 
here are about forty first-class steamers in the fleet, so that 
half of the masters will be paid the bonus. The others who 
have poor records will stand a chance of being dropped into 
boats of a lower class if there are men in the second class 
who are entitled to promotion. 


In answer to a query as to dividends by a stockholder re- 
cently, President Plummer of the Dominion Iron & Steel Co 
replied as follows: “The question of the dividend on the 
preferred stock cannot, | am sorry to say, assume any definite 
shape for some little time, although I am hopeful that the 
earnings of the company will soon justify its resumption. You, 
of course, understand that all arrears of preferred dividends 
will have to be paid before any dividend can be paid to the 
holders of the common stock.” 
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A NEW VERTICAL MILL. 


The Gisholt Machine Co., of Madison, Wis., has its latest 
type of vertical mill depicted in the two halftones, Figs. 1 and 
2. This machine tool is a 34 in. mill and is noteworthy for 
rugged proportions, all parts being especially rigid and heavy 


Machine 
urfaces In 
he old de- 
In al! but 

friction 


In common with other vertical mills of the Gisholt 


Co.’s design it has particulariy broad bearing 


other respects there are a few deviations from t 


signs, the principal variation being in the headstock 
this tool the 


machine introduced the 


company has 
back geared headstock. On the 34 in. machine there ts a 
four step cone pulley drive and the back gears are thrown in 
or out by a positive clutch operated by lever 
It will be seen that the levers for the control of the machine 
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the tool with a screw cutting 


a swivel turret head 


istration exhibits at- 


Che spindle drive is of 


pinion variety, the spindle resting on broad, self-oiling 


d surfaces. This 34 in. mill is also built with a plain 


head and without screw cutting attachment 


) 
third an 
Co., ma 
employe 
operativ 
of the 


pioneers 























FIG. I.—A NEW BORING MILI 
are very conveniently located within easy reach of the operator 
Vhe is fitted 


with the fast tripping devices similar to those employed on 


when he stands in his customary position mill 


the larger sizes and by this means any feed may be positively 
The 


feed screws are all fitted with micrometer index dials reading 


and automatically stopped at any predetermined. point 


to thousandths of an inch. 

The table may be a universal and combination chuck having 
three movable jaws or a plain table with radial T-slots and in 
dependent jaws. The two speed countershaft provides six 
teen table speeds. The mill is provided with eight changes of 


feed, all feeds being operated either by power or by hand. 


Sharing Profits With Customers. 
Nelson, of Louis, 
niversarv of his presidency of the N 
ke r of 


s, customers and 


St recently celebrated the thirty 
QO. Nelson Mfg 
plumbers’ supplies, by giving a banquet to 350 
friends. Profit-sharing and the co 
e plan naturally came up for discussion by the speakers 
Mr. Nelson the 


this method of conducting a 


earliest 
An ex 


tension of his profit-sharing plan was announced, by 


evening, since 


in 


Was among 


business 





which customers, as well as employes of the com 
pany, hereafter will share in the profits, each 
proportion to the profit made by the company on the 
business done with him during the year 
| *¢ othi i attractive in the idea of accumu 

lating wealth, or in leaving vast piles of it when | 
die, or in endowing institutions,” said Mr. Nelsor 
I pre to endow individuals, rather than institu 
tions. I think it better not only to let employes and 
customers of the firm have the benefits of the profit 
immediately, which they have helped to make, but 
also, while I am living, t se what | already have 
for those purposes which | consid nost needed.” 

lhe plan is described by Mr. Nelson as follows 

“We shall divide our profits, beyond 6 percent 
terest on capital, in the proportion of 1 percent 
capital, 144 percen wages ind Llaries ind 2 
percent to custome the wt pt fits on the 
purchases The profits on all our sal ire figure 
\ ledger account w kept with each customer 
showing the amount of his gross profits, and at the 
end of the year { l and figured « 1 the sam 
nanner as the wages. In addition to this, the ent 
profit, without deducts i interest my stock 
which is abeut four-fifths of the whole, excluding 
small amount of preferred stock, which draws 6 pet 
ent interest and nothing more, will be divided at 

ite of f te s the istomers, three-tenths 
‘ p! ves, ind three-tenths for c ent and publ 
purpos to be adn stered by me Fac tom 
vill receive the proportion that gross profit bears 
to the total gross pronht Gross proft 1s made the 
basis instead of purchase, because some goods be 
much lower profit than others. These dividends wi 
be paid in my stock of the company at a price 
which the average net earnings of the next precedi 
three vears W l vie 6 percent et I 1 O pr 
cent preferred stock 

(he Herring-Hall-Marvin Sate Co. reports for 
the calendar year 1904 a net profit of $35,297, afte: 


charging off $18,678 for maintenance and $15,277 
for depreciation A new plant was constructed 
during the year at Hamilton, O., and a new branch 


ypened it 


1 Chicago. During the year production was curtailed 


somewhat with consequent smaller margin of profit. The 
present year opens with a good demand and better prices. 
here are now outstanding $190,000 gold debenture notes. The 
good-will account is put at $2,176,642. The capital stock 


amounts 


s held i 


he A 


ended N 
$1,021. 


to $3,300,000. The annual meeting of the company 
1 Jersey City today. 


merican Car & Foundry Co. reports for the quarter 
ovember 30, net earnings $539,694.00, a decrease of 
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CONTINUOUS CAR WHEEL MOLDING. 


lo the Editor: 
Noting in your Feb. 2 irticle on “Con 
Car Wheel Molding,” 


ing upon it and criticising it, 


issue in 
tinuou I take the liberty of comment 
since it is assumed to represent 
the latest development in its line. In the first place, it 

said that outside the car wheel line, no attempt has been mad: 


it Operating continuously with a process that combines mold 


ing, casting and stripping 





information concerning the foundry methods of the country 


' 


since such systems have been in use in several different linc 


of foundry work for ten years, to my personal knowledge 
I was connected with the development of one such about five 
years ago, incidentally studying and discarding the identica 
type which you describe, and have but recently completed a 
foundry for a prominent concern, equipping it with a com 


plete continuous apparatus, which is the second they 
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This statement shows a lack of 
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sand « the § lan apparatus are of 

el insatisfactory f i t starting and stopping 

a mass of such sticky mate: is molding sand, a number of 

mes per minute, should be repugnant to a mechanic when 

neans are available for indling it by rrying instead of 

lragging it. Not or that, but such intermittent conveyors 

t ad st it \\ to the use t such a con 

yst nd apparatus of a continuous system 

yuld be Capabic I Operating entirely iree of! the rest ol 

{ ipparatus; of being filled or emptied at will; of returning 

own surplu d to the reservoir wherefrom the sand is 

supplied; and of regulati by reducing the amount of sand 

to bi lled ere the tull production of the plant is not 

equires l j the Sherman apparatus an injustice, but 

it seems to be very deficient in much that comprises an up-to 
ite s i systen 

I w me g t t average wage on the 





1 ; 
ave 'n use 


The chief objection to the system which you illus- 


1 


trate is its lack of elasticity in almost every essential 


feature Ingthe matter of time, the operations ar: 
so close together that stoppage of e for ‘ 
son immediately ttect the wh n Chere th 

what may be called, “elbow room.” The work should 
he T ited ! l ed to groups I op ti 
eacl group t e carried independ ntl f t 
others, vet touching t certain correlated points By 
doimg th the stoppag ! ly Operation by a lent 
or the i1use will not immediately affect the « ther 
ind a greater average product will be the result. It 
would he interesting to know the averTagt los or 


apparatus. Not only this, but 





the influence of a rticulated system wil ( W 
toward greater peed ) luct \ yvitl K 
in apparatus as the Sherman, the increase of speed 
som cert om t \ t per tine who 
system 1 benef yy tl g pparently \ ib 
1 nmediate pparent 1 the sp wl 
it dt it the » il parat Ss W rks t 
stated that tl ‘ e of +] | ‘ 
nd three larter s. W fr sp 
| 
er but twenty-five mrcent | e cvyvck \ 
flasks ippare I I T twe t t ™m 
é Since the ¢ the megest it vit 
is te olin dp g ! 
the \ cyvcis s] d 1 tw t I y™ 
1 ¢] e-quarte T 1) e tine ‘ 
< ete one 1 ld vit sed S 
act nt lac] d chill 
mber of olds pet ‘ \ 
| | { tn Il W I S\ tel _ | ‘ I 
it should be not than fifteen, instead of the ten 











which we deduce from the fact of three hundred an 


fifty wheels being turned out by thirty-five men, 


while with an automatic ramming device, it should be eight 


and probably twenty per operative 


The matter of destruction of molds by vibration and shak 


ing is, I am convinced, very much of a bughbear. In the ap 
paratus with which I was identified, making very thin cast 
ings of considerable length, with a long core fixed at one end 
only and supported for the most part by chaplet point 

not larger than No. 12 wire, I have personally shaken tl 
carriage on which the molds were mounted, as \ ntly 
possible, while it was being poured, bringing it with lent 
shock against stops, and continued such shaking until th 


iron had solidified, and yet found casting after casting w 
had been subjected to such treatment, in perfectly ¢ 


dition so far as all commercial tests were concerned 
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CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO.’S REPORT. 


President Duntley states that the directors of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co. have decided to begin the regular pay- 
ment of dividends again at the end of the present quarter, with 
every probability that they will be maintained steadily in the 
future. President Duntley said that while no action was 
taken on dividends at the meeting held a few days ago in 
the East, the board was agreed that regular quarterly divi 
dends should be resumed in April, probably at the rate of 1 
percent quarterly, or 4 percent per annum 

The annual report of the company for the fiscal year ended 
Dec. 31, 1904, just issued shows on the whole a good year for 
the company, considering the depression existing in the iron 
and steel business during the greater part of the year. Net 
profits for the year amounted to $470,570, a decrease of $230,- 
885 over those of the previous year. Owing to the fact that 
no dividends were paid and extraordinary expenses were less, 
the company ended the year with surplus earnings of $195,324, 
as compared with nothing the previous year and $113,706 in 
1902. An extraordinary charge of $55,000 was made to com- 
plete the new plant in Scotland, so that the company’s surplus 
is now $254,030. 

The earnings of the company for the year, after bond in 
terest but before sinking fund and other charges, amounted 
to $355,579, Or 5.9 percent on the capital stock of $6,113,800 
The record of interest, dividend, and sinking fund payments 
for the three years follows: 





PO ee re $815,242 
oe er ee ee 345,000 
NS eee h GA dato hadaaea ee aes ss oee 150,000 

Oe Pe Ee Se ee me 


Following are the figures of financial operations for the past 


three years: 


1904. 1903. 1902. 
Net profits ec cnccerscsess ss eneee ‘S708.400 $807,050 
Less bond interest........... 115,000 115,000 115,000 





.$355.579 $586,464 $782,059 


Balance 7 
361,079 453, 


ES eee yl ea 








_ Balance bovecececsens co eeeemm Gages Sac. 706 
Sinking fund reserve............ 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Balance .$305,579 $174,485 $278,796 


Written off for depreciation, re-_ 
pairs, and renewals ..... 85,888 118,213 165,089 





Balance sadbaeuciceasssceeneees. & g6272 «$123,706 
Reserve for bad Gebts, efc:....... ss... F0,8G §....... 
Balance ..-+-$219,691 $ 45,155 $113,706 


Written off for extraordinary and 
other legal expenses of patent 
suits, for developing new lines 
of tools, and for cost of con- 


solidating plants 24,307 45.155 
ee’ $113,706 
PE GEE ib dbae cxcndsasens Ct 2) __————— 





Total surplus . $300,030 $113,706 $113,706 


Written off for building of Frazer- 
burg plant, in Scotland......... 55,000 


Surplus carried forward...... $254,030 $113,706 $113,706 
BALANCE SHEET. 

The balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1904, shows an excess of 
quick assets over quick liabilities of $1,108,602. Following are 
the figures, with comparisons: 

ASSETS. 
1904 1903. 1902 


Real estate, buildings, plant, 


machinery, patents, good 
WE onc cccc cc cccccccece cs 90,343,158 96,344,206 GiigoG cap 
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Capital stock other com- 
panies and other  invest- 


ments at cost 1,216,109 1,119,125 1,096,926 


Cash in bank and on hand.. 174,192 120,789 212,108 
Accounts and bills receivable 
less reserves rae aeds. an 578,286 505,537 
Inventories of materials, fin- 
ished work, and work in 
_ process alata ty 541,521 532,588 442,217 
I POE ciscaccsnnce ée0nees eet i 30,804 
Sinking fund investment.... 177,100 120,875 


Total assets ....-$9,003,874 $8,816,171 $8,880,600 


LIABILITIES. 


1904 1903 1902 
Capital stock issued........$6,113,800 $6,032,900 $6,031,600 
lirst mortgage bonds issued. 2,300,000 2,300,000 2,300,000 


Interest accrued on bonds and 


dividends unpaid 61,525 103,83! 178,93! 
Accounts and vouchers pay 

is ok a oe sica ole we Ma 04,716 127,864 172,508 
Sinking fund for redemption 

Sf OE hae ee 177,100 120,875 50,000 
Reserves for taxes and sus 

pense items 2,701 16,084 2,704 
Surplus .. Pie =e 254,039 113,706 113,700 


lotal liabilities $9,003.874 $8,816,171 $8,880,600 


President’s Report. 


President Duntley said in his annual report to the stock 
holders 

“The general industrial depression which occurred during 
1903 and continued during the first three-quarters of 1904 
caused a natural decrease in demand for our tools and equip 
ment, with a corresponding reduction in the earnings of your 
company. With the improved trade conditions during the past 
quarter the demand for our tools and equipment has increase 
until our factories are now running to their full capacity 
in order to supply the demand. To meet foreign conditions 
it was deemed advisable and necessary for the Consolidated 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Ltd., of London, to establish a new 
manufacturing plant at Frazerburg, Scotland, and wher: 
should be concentrated all that company’s manufacturing 
operations. The plant has been completed and is now in op 
eration. ‘There has been appropriated on account of th 
building of the Frazerburg plant, out of the surplus of your 


company, the sum of $55,000, the entire balance of the co 


<f 
having been paid out of the profits of the Consolidated Pneu 
matic Tool Co., Ltd Your company, being owner of th¢ 
entire capital stock, will receive the benefit of its earnings 

“During the year we have developed and broadened our 
lines of tools and compressors and have introduced a line 
of rock drills Also, we have organized an electrical de 
partment for the introduction of electric drills, with the in 
tention of covering a field which has not heretofore been 
reached with air tools. The demand for electric tools, both 
in this country and abroad, is most encouraging, and at the 
present time we are unable to fill our orders for such tools. 

“Your company received the only gold medal, being the 
highest award for pneumatic tools at the St. Louis exposi 
tion. We also received a gold medal on our new type of 
compressors. 

“Your attention is called to the showing of quick assets 
amounting to $1,263,372, against which are current liabilities of 
$158,943, which includes accrued interest on bonds. The ex- 
cess of current assets, amounting to $1,108,602, shows an in- 
crease of over $450,000 since your company was organized, 
Jan. 1, 1902, notwithstanding liberal appropriations for im 
provement work and on account of the Frazerburg plant. 

“The company during the period of serious depression has 
demonstrated its ability to improve its physical property, bet 
ter its financial condition, meet all of its fixed charges, and 
place a substantial amount ‘to the credit of its surplus account.” 
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PERSONAL. 





Major Hugh J. Gallagher, general staff, U. S. A., who was 
detailed by direction of the president for service with the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, assumed the duties of purchasing 
agent of the commission Feb. 1, with headquarters in the 
Washington office of the commission. Major Gallagher has 
had wide experience in purchasing supplies for the army and 
is regarded at the War Department as one of the best in- 
formed and most efficient purchasing agents in the country. 

S. K. Behrend has resigned his position as general agent 
of the Power & Mining Machinery Co., Milwaukee, and will 
take a similar place with the Independence Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., of Denver, Col. 

Edw. L. Harrison, who, for the last fifteen years, has been 
connected with the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., has become con- 
nected with the Vandyck Churchill Co., New York. 

J. Leon Replogle, superintendent of the forge and axle de 
partment of the Cambria Steel Co., Johnston, has been ap 
pointed an assistant to Herbert H. Weaver, assistant to the 
general manager, succeeding in that position Walter 5S 
Weaver. Mr. Replogle still retains his position in the forge 
and bolt shops and has appointed as his assistant John C. Fox 
of the Gautier department. 

E. L. Byron, who for the past 20 years has been connected 
with the Vulcan Iron Works Co., Toledo, O., has been pro- 
moted to the position of general manager. This does not mean 
that Alexander Backus will retire from that place, but that 
Mr. Byron will take much of the responsibility that has 
hitherto rested on the shoulders of Mr. Backus. 

James I. Webb has been elected president and treasurer of 
the Mt. Carmel Boat Co., Mt. Carmel, Pa., succeeding the late 
Willis E. Miller. 

Frank B, Thompson, assistant auditor of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburg, has been appointed auditor of the 
American Bridge Co. 


Imperial Steel Co. Organized. 

It is now practically assured that the plant at Mt. Vernon, 
O., built by J. S. Coxey_and operated for several years by the 
Coxey Steel & Silica Sand Co., will soon become again a scene 
of activity. The plant was placed in the hands of a receiver in 
September, 1902, as was also the sand quarry of the company, 
at Massillon, O. H. N. Hills, of Gambier, O., who purchased 
the property from the receiver a few weeks ago, has practi- 
cally completed the organization of the Imperial Steel Co. of 
Mt. Vernon, which will own and operate the plant. Capitalists 
and also men of practical experience in the making of steel 
castings will be interested in the new company. The quarry 
near Massillon has an average annual output of 20,000 tons of 
sand, and the net profit for a number of years was $30,000 per 
year. The sand of this company is used extensively by steel 
manufacturers of the country. The steel plant at Mt. Vernon 
is located on 38 acres just outside the city limits. The main 
building is 515 x 175 ft. with three runways for electric travel 
ing cranes running the entire length of the building. ‘There is 
one 15-ton open hearth furnace and one 25-ton open hearth 
furnace. In the second building, which is 65 x 165 ft., are the 
offices, machine shop, pattern shop and electric power plant. 
The entire cost of the plant was more than $400,000. The 
furnace capacity for steel castings is about 70 tons per day. 





The Bessemer Foundry & Machine Co., and the Union 
Car Wheel Co. have been incorporated under Delaware 
laws by foundrymen of Pittsburg. The Bessemer foundry 
has a capital of $50,000 and the incorporators are J. K 
Neagley, D. B. Neagley and L. E, McKain. The Union 
Car Wheel Co, will erect a plant for the manufacture of 
gtay iron car wheels and will have a capacity of about 
250 a day. 
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OBITUARY. 


Driven to melancholia by failing health and by his wife's ill- 
ness John B. Scully, a well known steel jobber of Chicago, 
committed suicide February 3. His cares, rendered unbearable 
by nights of sleeplessness and several months of sickness, were 
ended in a lonely corner of Humboldt Park with a revolver 
shot through the right temple. Mr. Scully was so years old 
and prided himself that his fortune was selfmade. Although 
thrown upon his own resources when very young, he has for 
some years been rated as wealthy. The Scully Iron & Steel 
Co. was established by A. B. and John B. Scully 12 years ago. 
They were successful from the start and the -business devel- 
oped rapidly. The progress of the company was directly at- 
tributable to the energy and tact of the brothers. 

Mr. Scully was always modest and retired, exceedingly in- 
dustrious and with a reputation for kindness, honesty and in- 
tegrity established everywhere. In fact, it was his unre- 
mitting attention to his business duties that was in a large 
measure responsible for the act which took his life. While 
never making any effort to enter into public life, Mr. Scully 
had frequent opportunities of doing so. He was always a 
contributor to every known charity, and was well known for 
his excessive generosity. He was a man loved and respected 
by his friends and business associates, and his sudden demise 
has caused universal sorrow. He leaves a widow and 
daughter, the former being at present in a very precarious 
condition as a result of a long illness. 

Helge G. Forsberg, well known business man of Washing- 
ton, D. C., died suddenly January 28, aged 60 years. He was 
senior member of the firm of Forsberg & Murray, machinists 
and founders. 

John A. Weimer, head of the Weimer Machine Works, of 
Lebanon, Pa., died Feb. 5. He was president of one of the 
best known blowing engine and cinder car firms in the state. 

Major W. F. Goodspeed, president of the Buckeye Steel 
Castings Co., Cleveland, died suddenly Feb. 4, aged 70 
years. Major Goodspeed made a brilliant record in the civil 
war as commander of Goodspeed’s Ohio battery. After the 
war he was engaged in business in Cleveland for a number of 
years and was United States marshal from 1876 to 1884. In 
1901 he organized the Buckeye Malleable Tron & Coupler Co., 
whose name was changed in 1904 to the Buckeye Steel Cast- 
ings Co. 

Harrison H. Taylor, inventor of a water tube marine boiler 
that has been adopted by the United States Government and a 
number of successful mechanical appliances, died Feb. 4 at 
his home in Detroit. 

Edward Hemphill Mullin died Jan. 25 at his home in Mil- 
burn, N. J. Mr. Mullin was born in Castlederg, Ireland, in 
&s9. After graduating from Queen’s College, Belfast, in 
1881, he came to New York and engaged in newspaper work. 
During the next seven years he was on the staff of several well 
known New York publications, and was a liberal contributor 
to the technical press on electrical and engineering subjects 
Tn 1898 he became manager of the advertising department of 
the General Electric Co., with which firm he was connected at 


the time of his death. He was the authorized representative 
of the company in its relations with the press and with foreign 
engineers and capitalists who desired to visit its works. 


Some internal troubles have recently disturbed the newly 
organized Peoria Steel & Tool Co., Peoria, Ill, but matters 
have been straightened out and it is now announced that the 
plant will be erected and the enterprise carried to completion 

originally planned 





Orders have been issued to operate the 48-in. universal 
f the Carnegie Steel Co., at South Sharon, Pa. This 
| has been idle for over a year, 
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EARNINGS OF THE CORPORATION. 

In advance of the detailed annual report of the 
United States Steel Corporation, which may not be 
made public long before the annual meeting in April, 
it is possible to present a summary of the year’s op- 
erations compiled from the quarterly reports which 
have been currently submitted. In a way this pre- 
sentation, which is given below, throws more light 
upon the year’s history than do the customary annual 
reports, since it presents the figures by quarters, and 
thus permits a more careful study by comparison with 
the conditions in the iron trade as they existed. 
Statement of United States Steel Corporation for year 1004 

compiled from quarterly reports: 


Net earnings after deducting monthly expenditures for ordi 





nary repairs, renewals and maintenance of plants, also in- 
terest on bonds and fixed charges of subsidiary companies : 





eee . $2,868,213 
| EE 
March . 5,800,000 
Quarter _ $13,208,886 
April . $6,863,833 
May .. 6,256,518 
OO Sree . 6,370,374 
Quarter es FN 
i . $6,344,771 
August .... .. + 6,202,957 
September ... 6,226,204 
Quarter aS $18,773,932 
October as . . «$7,250,204 
November .... .. 7,117,418 
December . 7,001,112 
Quarter $21,458,734 
ee $72,932,277 
Less appropriation for the 
following purposes: 
Sinking funds on bonds of 
subsidiary companies: 
First quarter............ $227,867 
Second quarter ......... 460,425 
ee 417,883 
Fourth quarter 468,067 


$ 1,584,142 
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Depreciation and reserve 
funds: 
First quarter possiece eee 
Second quarter - 3,059,062 
Third quarter . 3,800,317 
Fourth quarter . 3,916,160 
On ciscien gat $12,493,317 
Total . $14,077,459 
Balance $58,854,818 
Deduct : 
Interest on U. S. Steel 
Corporation bonds: 
First quarter . .$5,802,942 
Second quarter . 5,867,175 
Third quarter 5,925,325 
Fourth quarter . 5,922,850 
ee eee $23,518,202 
Sinking funds, U. S. Steel 
Corporation bonds: 
First mortgage bonds... .$3,040,000 
Second mortgage bonds.. 1,010,000 
$ 4,050,000 
Total 27,568,202 
Balance : $31,286,526 
Preferred stock dividends 
134 percent or $6,304,919 
quarterly bas $25,219,676 
Surplus or deficit: 
First quarter deficit. .... .$1,857,120 
Second quarter surplus.. 2,777,644 
Third quarter surplus 1,312,988 


Fourth quarter surplus.. 3,833,338 





Net total surplus..... $ 6,066,850 
Add for adjustments to 
figures for first three 
quarters after their cur 

rent presentation 158,704 

Corrected year’s surplus $ 6,225,644 


Less, net charged off for 
employes’ bonus funds, 
for adjustment of inven- 
tory valuations and sun- 


dry accounts 1,135,029 
Balance undivided profits 

(held subject to appro- 

priation for payment of 

construction and capital 

obligations) ........... $ 5,090,615 


In studying any presentation of earnings of the 
United States Steel Corporation it must be borne in 
mind that they are not the figures which would be pre- 
sented by an ordinary corporation. Owing to its 
peculiar makeup the accounting 
adopted, the steel corporation deducts, before arriving 
at “net earnings,” the interest paid on some $115,- 
000,000 of bonds of subsidiary companies, yet awaits 
the arrival of net earnings before making deductions 
for sinking funds against these same subsidiary bonds. 
interest amounts to not less 


and system of 


As the subsidiary bond 
than $5,750,000, the real earnings of the corporation 
were not $72,932,277 for the year, but about $79,- 
Accordingly, the balance of undivided profits 
constituted only 


000.000. 
at the end of the vear, $5,090,615, 
6.4 percent of the total earnings, while depreciation, 
sinking funds, interest and dividends involved more 
than 93 percent. Such a proportion is not usually re- 
garded as permissible with a manufacturing company. 
Even on the assumption that the various reserve ac- 
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counts are ample, the proportion cannot be considered 
otherwise than as disquieting, but reasons will be men- 
tioned later for asserting that such an assumption is 
not justifiable. It is doubtless the fact that when it 
became apparent in the last quarter of 1903 and the 
first quarter of 1904 that the earning rate had dropped 
so greatly, there was a strong faction in the directorate 
in favor of either passing or reducing the preferred 
dividend, and that it was only on the expectation of 
a large increase in earnings that the dividend rate 
was left undisturbed. That these hopes were scarcely 
justified is apparent. There was a substantial increase 
in the second quarter, but the third quarter showed a 
slight decrease from the second, and the fourth only 
a slight increase, yet the third and fourth quarters 
were helped largely by the earnings of the ore roads 
at the head of the lakes, which had earned little in the 
first two quarters, and will earn practically nothing 
in the present quarter, which, not having this aid, can 
hardly show any great increase in earnings, so that 
altogether the realization of the increased earnings on 
which the continuation of the preferred dividends was 
presumably based, is still quite in the future. Full 
credit was given to the management when, at an 
early stage, the decision was reached not to resume 
common dividends until a large surplus had been ac- 
cumulated. There would have been little ground for 
criticism if the same policy had, at a later time, been 
adopted with regard to the preferred dividends. 

The assumption on which the above remarks are 
based, that the various reserve accounts are ample, 
is, nevertheless, not quite clearly tenable. They can 
be referred to seriatim. 

The sinking funds on bonds of subsidiary companies 
were contributed to in 1904 to the extent of $1,- 
584,142, yet the total of these bonds is about $115,- 
000,000, the percentage being less than 1.4 percent. 
As these bonds are really the first liens on various 
properties, and thus amply protected, it would do no 
harm to recognize the nature of the obligation. Fur- 
thermore, the Union bonds are by their indenture 
made to carry a sinking fund of 2 percent, say $740,- 
000, leaving some $844,000 for the remaining $77,- 
000,000 of subsidiary bonds, vet more than $25,000,000 
Where 
$844,000 was appropriated in 1904, it is Obvious that 
an average of close to $3,000,000 annually must be 


of them fal! due within the next ten years. 


appropriated in the following ten years. 

The question of depreciation and reserve funds may 
be dismissed with the remark that the allowance in 
the first quarter, being less than half the average of 
the following three quarters, was presumably so made 
in view of the large deficit which that quarter showed, 
since it was a quarter in which a very large number of 
blast furnaces, blown out shortly before, were put in 
blast again, an operation hardly conducive to longev- 
ity. The year’s total is less than one percent (0.85) 
of the corporation’s total capital obligations. 

The sinking funds against the first and second mort- 
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gage bonds of the corporation are those which the 
nature of the indentures requires, being one percent 
on the first mortgage bonds and $1,010,000 on the sec- 
ond mortgage bonds, or about 0.4 percent on the total 
authorized issue. These bonds are open to the criti- 
cism that none are retired until the whole issue is re- 
tired ; the sinking fund appropriations are merely used 
to purchase bonds, which continue to draw interest 
for account of the sinking fund; otherwise these small 
amounts could not retire the bonds at the end of their 
natural life. The safer form of bond issue is that in 
which definite portions are retired and canceled an- 
nually, thus steadily reducing the interest charge. 
With the steel corporation’s bonds, the full interest 
charge remains until maturity. 

Altogether, it can be frankly said that the hopes 
of the United States Steel Corporation must depend. 
not upon the showing made for the year 1904, or 
even for the year’s closing quarter, but upon a further 
improvement in its business. 





THE INJUNCTION PRINCIPLE. 

In its recent decision in the so called beef trust case, 
the United States supreme court used language which 
has been construed hy some newspapers as a sweep- 
ing denial of the power to issue an injunction to pre- 
It seems 
to us clear that this conclusion is not justified. Judge 
Grosscup, in the injunction which the supreme court 
has just sustained, restrained the accused packers from 
taking, part in or performing any contract, combina- 
tion or conspiracy, the purpose or effect of which 
would be to restrain trade between the states or to 
violate the Sherman anti-trust law of 1890. The su- 
preme court commented as follows upon this phase 


vent strikers from performing illegal acts. 


of the case: 

We are bound by the first principles of justice not to 
sanction a decree so vague as to put the whole conduct of 
the defendant’s business at the peril of a summons for con- 
tempt. We cannot issue a general injunction against all 
possible breaches of the law. We must steer between these 
difficulties as best we can. The general words of the injunc- 
tion, “or by any other method or device the purpose and effect 
of which is to restrain commerce as aforesaid,” should be 
stricken out of the injunction The defendants ought to be 
nformed as accurately as the case permits what they are for- 
bidden to do. Specific devices are mentioned in the bill and 
they stand prohibited. The words quoted are a sweeping in- 
junction to obey the law, and are open to the objection which 
we stated at the beginning it was our duty to avoid. 

Applied to a strike, this decision would mean that 
while the court could neither issue an injunction which 
would prevent a union from existing nor an injunc- 
tion which would name all possible infractions of the 
law, the court could steer between the two extremes 
and issue a mandate which would be reasonably spe- 
cific and prevent violations of the law while not at- 
tempting to interfere with the legitimate objects of a 
union. This decision will have the effect of making 
the courts more careful in their choice of words, but 
it furnishes no comfort for those who would resort to 


violence. On the contrary, it sustains the principle 


of injunction. 


< ee emanate 
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The Labor Situation. 


PRESIDENT COULBY ON THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


“The Relationship Between Capital and Labor” was dis- 
cussed before the members of the Builders’ Exchange at their 
quarterly meeting, Feb. 6, at Cleveland, by Harry Coulby, 
president of the Pittsburg Steamship Co. 

He spoke of the relationship between employer and worker 
as being one of the most important problems of the day and said 
that it was best to view it on the broad ground of what is 
best for the general public, which includes both the employer 
and the employe. He expressed the belief that oppression and 
bad treatment of the worker were largely responsible for the 
birth of unionism and, such being the case, the employer must 
assume some responsibility for the conditions now existing. 
The most serious objections he found to the unions were, he 
said, the walking delegates, the denial of the right of giving 
employment to men who do not belong to the organization, 
and the arbitrary position they sometimes take of stopping 
or delaying work because of violation of union rules by other 
organizations. 

The right of the worker to organize for the betterment of 
his- condition must be recognized, Mr. Coulby declared, and 
he held that just so long as the workers, through their or- 
ganizations, confine themselves to endeavoring to better their 
conditions without interference with the rights of the employer 
and are satisfied to recruit their ranks without the use of 
coercion, the general public will tolerate them without any 
interference. He said that he believed one of the things that 
has contributed largely to the development of unions has been 
that the employer has kept too much aloof from his men, 
thus permitting abuse and ill treatment to be practiced by his 
subordinates of which he had no knowledge. He added that 
some of the largest employers of labor in the country have 
attributed their freedom from labor troubles to the policy of 
keeping in personal contact with their men and stimulating in 
all possible ways the confidence of the men in the manage- 
ment. 

In closing, Mr. Coulby said: “The general public is vitatly 
interested and is keenly watching the progress of the settle- 
ment of this question, and upon good, sound business principles 
let us all put forth our best efforts in creating harmony and in 
being absolutely fair and just in all our dealings with the 
workers, so that we may at all times court the investigation 
of the general public, whether it be through the public press, 
the Civic federation or any other avenue they may elect. “If 
unionism should become a serious obstacle to our development 
the public will condemn it. Already there is a growing senti- 
ment in favor of the ‘open shop,’ which, after all, appeals to 
me as the qnly American twentieth century solution of the 
question. Let us not act hastily.’ Be sure we are absolutely 
fair and right in any position we may take. If dealings with 
unions and through trade agreements should eventually prove 
to be dwarfing our development you will find the open shop 
idea correspondingly increased in strength and the public will 
demand which is best for all the people.” 








UNION OF MATES FORMED. 


It is announced that the officials of the Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation have organized some of the mates on the lakes into 
a union to be known as the Lake Pilots’ Protective Associa- 
tion. The organization is certain to meet much opposition 
from the vessel owners. President William Livingstone, of 
the Lake Carriers’ Association, states that no pilots’ union 
will be recognized by the lake carriers. General Manager Coul- 
by, of the Pittsburg Steamship Co., states positively that no 
union mates will be employed. Mr. Coulby and other fleet 
managers take the position that as mates are frequently pro- 
moted to be captains and as it is the policy of the company to 
make such promotions, it will be very undesirable to have the 
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mates belong to a union when captains are not allowed to do 
so 





LEAGUE OF LABOR BUREAU SECRETARIES. 


To assist in furnishing workmen from one city to another is 
the principal object of the newly organized League of Labor 
Bureau Secretaries. At a recent meeting in New York, there 
were present, besides the secretaries of 11 labor bureaus, 
about 25 representatives of manufacturers’ associations, some 
local and some national, representing a membership probably 
of from 1,500 to 2,000 industries, employing about 1,500,000 
persons. A constitution was drawn up and the following of- 
ficers elected: President, H. C. Hunter, of New York; vice 
president, 5S. D. W. Cleveland, of Syracuse; secretary and 
treasurer, H. S. Hastings, of the Worcester Metal Trades’ 
Association; executive committee, D. H. McPherson, of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia; H. W. Hawley, 
of the Manufacturers’ Association of Bridgeport, Conn.; W. 
C.’ Gentry, of the Pittsburg Manufacturers’ Association, and 
A. E. Corbin, of the Hartford Manufacturers’ Association. 





THE ANTI-INJUNCTION BILL. 


The Worcester Metal Trades Association has communicated 
with every member of the Judiciary Committee at Washington, 


protesting against the Jenkins Anti-Injunction Bill. In 
answer to the communication, Samuel L. Powers, the Massa- 
chusetts Congressman on this Committee writes: “I am op- 


posed to the bill in its present form and have reason to believe 
that it will not receive favorable consideration at the present 
session of Congress.” Marshall Cushing, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, states that the members 
on this committee received basketfuls of telegrams and letters 
from all over the country, protesting against the measure. 





STRIKE MAY SOON END. 


Unless the strike of the Amalgamated Association ex- 
isting at the Youngstown and Girard, O., plants of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. is soon declared off, there promises 
to be a general desertion from the ranks of the association 
by the present strikers. The men are dissatisfied and 
declare that the strike can be declared off without involv- 
ing the Amalgamated Association in scale differences with 
other mills that have signed the present scale. The pud- 
dlers at the Youngstown plants of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
are paid more than the present scale calls for and most 
of the other scales are special and apply to this mill alone. 
A conference between the Carnegie officials and a com- 
mittee of the strikers was held last week and as a result 
demands have been made by the men that the strike be 
declared off. If the Association officials refuse, the ma- 
jority of the men will endeavor to return to work, and as 
most of the places at the Youngstown, O., plants have 
been filled, it is probable that the Girard, O., plant will be 
placed in operation by the first of next month. 





METAL TRADES ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


Commissioner Eagan returned to Cincinnati from an ex- 
tended eastern tour on the morning of the 7th, and will re- 
main at the home office some weeks in completing prepara- 
tions for the convention which will be held in Chicago, 
March 23 and 24. From the interest evidenced by the 
members, the convention will rndoubtedly be largely at- 
tended. 

The executive committee of the St. Louis Metal Trades 
Association held its regular monthly meeting on February 
7. These meetings are held at regular intervals to enable 
the members to bring up any matters which may be of 
importance. The labor situation in St. Louis is more quiet 
than for some time. 

At a meeting of the various local unions of Philadelphia 
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affiliated with the National Association of Machinists held 
on January 30, it was decided to institute a vigorous cam- 
paign for the enforcement of a minimum rate of $15 per 
week of 55 hours. 

The Cincinnati Metal Trades Association has issued in- 
vitations for its quarterly meeting and dinner which will be 
held on Thursday, February 9, at the Business Men’s 
Club. Among the speakers will be Robert Wuest, secre- 
tary of the National Association, and J. M. Manley, the 
newly elected assistant secretary of the local Association. 

The Plan and Scope Committee of the N. M. T. A. con- 
sisting of Messrs, W. D. Sayle, of Cleveland; C. E. Hil- 
dreth, of Worcester, Mass.; F. K. Copeland, Chicago; F. A. 
Falkenau, of Philadelphia; O. B. Kinnard, of Minneapolis, 
and ex-officio members H. N. Covell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Commissioner Eagan will hold the final meeting on 
February 17 and 18 at the New Willard in Washington, D. 
C., to formulate the working out of plans which this com- 
mittee has in charge for the merging of the various local 
metal trades associations into the national association. 
The plan adopted at this meeting will be presented to the 
convention of the association in Chicago for final action. 

A movement is on foot in the N, M, T. A. to establish 
a social organization consisting of the past officers and 
members of the administrative council for the purpose of 
insuring a continuance of the friendly relations established 
in the work of the association. It is intended that a din- 
ner be held the evening before the opening of each annua) 
convention to be participated in by these past officers. It 
has been suggested that this dinner be called the alumni 
dinner. At this time about forty members of the associa 
tion are eligible to participate in this dinner. 


BONUS FOR CORPORATION EMPLOYES. 

Fully. 5,000 employes of the United States Steel Corporation 
will participate in the distribution of the cash bonus of about 
$1,000,000, which the directors of the United States Steel Cor 
poration have decided to distribute to certain of its employes 
a larger number of beneficiaries than was at first supposed 
The men who will get the bonus will include heads of depart- 
ments, foremen, clerks, furnacemen, and extending down well 
into the classes of the skilled workmen. If the sum was 
divided equally between all each man would receive about 
$200, but the division will be pro rata, based on the salaries 
received by each. 

The American Smelting & Refining Co. has also adopted the 
plan of a cash bonus to efficient employes. Its action followed 
the receipt of an answer by Andrew Carnegie to an inquiry 
by officers of the company as to the best way to get the em 
ployes interested in the business of the company and in their 
special branches of business. The reply was: “Let them 
participate in the earnings of the company, then they feel that 
they are not only salaried men, or wage earners, but that 
they are in reality co-partners and that everything they do for 
the company they also do directly for their own benefit.” 





At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Guerber Engineering Co., Bethlehem, Pa., the following direc- 
tors were elected for the ensuing year: Wm. B. Myers, Chas 
M. Dodson, A. N. Cleaver, Jos. W. Adams, F..C. Stout, Robt 
H. Sayre, Owen F. Leibert, J. A. Eberts, P. A. E. Guerber. The 
directors elected the following persons as officers: A. N 
Cleaver, president; Owen F. Leibert, vice president; J. E 
Boatrite, manager; P. A. E. Guerber, superintendent; Wm. B. 
Myers, treasurer; F. H. Brunner, secretary 

No. 1 blooming mill of the American Steel & Wire Co., at 
Newburg, Cleveland, has recently been establishing new 
records for tonnage. During January 47,980 tons of finished 
4 x 4 billets were rolled. This is a new record and an increase 
Of 6,000 tons over the mill’s best previous monthly tonnage. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR IRON MINES. 


Pickands, Mather & Co., have decided to resume operations 
at their Troy mine on the Mesabi. Preparations are now be- 
ing made to unwater the property. When closed on May 31, 
1904, the Troy had 11,000 tons of iron ore in stockpile, which 
was removed late in the shipping season. The quota of men 
employed is 100 when both shifts are working. 

Work on the Iron range cut through the Fayal mine dump 
is progressing rapidly. A great quantity of material has been 
removed since the job was commenced last month. The max- 
imum depth of the cut is 18 ft. 

Concerning the death of Chas. H. Cady, which was men- 
tioned in these columns last week, the Iron Mountain Press of 
Iron Mountain, Mich., says: 

“Mr. Cady had a national reputation as a progressive min- 
ing man. He came to Iron Mountain in 1883 to accept the 
general superintendency of the Chapin mine, succeeding his 
cousin, Clarence D. Cady. At that time the Chapin mine was 
the property of the Menominee Mining Co., and he was con- 
tinued in the position when the mine passed to the control of 
the Chapin Mining Co.—first under the management of the 
Van Dyke family and later with Ferdinand Schlesinger. Mr. 
Cady resigned the position of superintendent in October, 1891, 
—thirteen years ago—and returned to New York state to 
become general manager for Witerbee, Sherman & Co., at 
Mineville, N. Y., operators of iron mines, furnaces and rail- 
roads, which position he retained until last spring, when he 
resigned and retired to private life. Mr. Cady was one of 
the most progressive and intelligent mining men that ever 
came to the Lake Superior region. It was under his direction 
that the Chapin mine was largely developed and became the 
greatest producer of iron ore in the world. D shaft, one of 
the most difficult engineering problems ever solved in this 
country, was sunk in accordance with his plans. In sinking 
this shaft, which penetrates many hundreds of feet of quick- 
sand, the freezing process was used successfully for the first 
time in this country. He was also instrumental in introducing 
many labor-saving devices for the mining of iron ore cheaply 
and expeditiously and his advice was sought in all important 
mining ventures.” 


New Records at Duquesne. 

During the month of January the fourteen 50-ton open- 
hearth furnaces of the Duquesne plant of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburg, made a phenomenal production rec- 
ord which eclipsed all previous records made by any 
open-hearth plant of its size. During this month these 
furnaces produced 45,720 tons of steel or an average of 
3,265 for each furnace. During that month, the plant 
was operated several Sundays owing to the heavy demand 
for steel, and this operation contributed to the excellent 
showing. The best previous record made at the plant 
was 43,804 tons. The 13-in. merchant mill also established 
a new record by rolling 10,487 tons of steel during the 
month, while the 1o-in. bar mill also eclipsed its previous 
record by producing 6,760 tons. The 40-in. blooming mill 
rolled 34,247 tons of steel while the 14-in. mill rolled 


10,775 tons, 





The A. D. Granger Co., contracting engineer, with of- 
fices in New York and Philadelphia, has opened an office 
in the Bessemer building, Pittsburg, with E. W. Bentley 
as resident manager. This company contracts for the in- 
stallation of engines, boilers, pumps, condensers, tanks and 
the erection of stacks, together with complete power plant 
equipment. 

The National Founders’ Association will hold the semi- 
annual meeting of its administrative council at the New 
Willard in Washington, D. C., March 20 and 21. 
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THE H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


‘The H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., of Chicago, has made a 
number of additions to the plant since the last catalogue was 
issued, the main plant being completed in January, 1900. All 
the buildings are of brick and steel construction and comprise 
the main machine shop, the Caldwell helicoid conveyor and 
sheet metal shop, the power house, and the warehouse and 
shipping building. The main machine shop covers a ground 
space of. 100 x 180 ft. The erecting floor occupies this area 
and galleries are placed on the three sides. These are com- 
manded by an electric crane of 40,000 |b. capacity and the ma 
chine tool equipment of special and standard machines is 
modern and complete. The Caldwell helicoid conveyor and 
sheet metal department is housed in a separate structure, 100 
x 180 ft. This line of work, a specialty with this pioneer firm, 
requires a supply of special tools for satisfactory manufacture 
and has an assortment of tools designed for the rolling of the 
helicoid flight and the building of the complete conveyor. Ihe 
power house is 60 x 73 ft. and has a boiler equipment of 350 
h. p., the main engine and electric generator for power pur- 
poses, the auxiliary direct connected dynamo for lighting, and 





the air compressor. The plant has an adequate equipment of 
pneumatic tools. The warehouse and shipping department is 
in the building most recently added to the plant. This is a 
three-story and basement structure of modern mill construc 
tion. The building contains 45,000 sq. ft. of floor space. A 
number of halftones illustrate the plant in the latest edition 
of the general catalogue, No. 28, and also submit much in- 
formation regarding the product of the company. This in- 
cludes helicoid conveyors, friction clutches and machine 
molded gears in particular and a line of elevating, conveying 
and power transmitting machinery in general. The new cata- 
logue is an elaborate affair with 736 6 x g in. pages in cloth 
binding, the latter bearing a striking design in vivid colors. 
The contents of the book are not capable of compression in 
a brief notice with any degree of satisfaction, but this much 
may be said: ‘The data is admirably arranged, with a good 
index, and the engineering notes are of a suitable character 
to insure preservation of the catalogue. 





Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association. 

At a meeting of the Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, held at Pittsburg, Monday, February 6, J. S. Robeson, 
president of the American Glutrose Co., Philadelphia, read 
an interesting paper on “Core Binders,” which is pub- 
lished in this issue of The /ron Trade Review. Much in- 
formation with reference to core making was given and 
the low percentage in mixtures of some of the binders 
used was a surprise to many. Most of the foundrymen 
agreed with Mr. Robeson that the sand for making cores 
was of first importance, and that the binder was of second- 
ary consideration. While different binders were used by 
matiy of those who took part in the discussion, it was 
generally agreed that for overhanging cores flour must be 
used as the binder. One of the foundrymen showed a 
core to the visitors in which glutrine was used as a binder 
in the ratio of 50 to 1 and even this core was too hard 
for general practice. The proper proportion in this in- 
stance should have been 75 to 1. It was claimed that this 
substance was used by some of the foundrymen in the 
ratio of over 100 to 1 with excellent results. 





Armor Plate Contracts Awarded. 


Secretary Morton on Feb. 7 rejected the bid of the Midvale 
Steel Co. on the armor plate for the battleship New Hamp 
shire and the armored cruisers Montana and North Carolina, 
and ordered. that the contract be divided between the Carnegie 
and Bethlehem Steel companies, whose bids were identical 
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His action was based on the report of a board of ordnance 
experts who investigated the subject and personally examined 
the Midvale plant. The Midvale plant, which has just been 
completed, has the contract for the armor for two battleships, 
deliveries of which are to begin in July. None of the plates 
have been subjected to the government test, though two of 


them have met all requirements at a private test conducted 
by the government experts. Under these conditions the board 
concluded that it would not be wise to award another contract 
to the Midvale Steel Co. until it has proved that it can turn 
out satisfactory armor at the prescribed rate. The Bethlehem 
Steel Co. will furnish the armor for the battleship and one of 
the cruisers, aggregating 5,666 tons. The armor for the other 
cruiser, amounting to 2,161 tons, will be supplied by the 


Carnegie company. 





The value of the Louisiana Exposition in the promotion of 
commerce and manufactures is illustrated, in one instance, by 
the fact that the two large compressors in Machinery Hall, 
which furnished all compressed air used at the exposition, 
were both sold before the closing day. The large one goes 
to shaft No. 3 of the Doe Run Lead Co., at Central, Mo. 
and the smaller one to the City of Columbia, Mo., for the air 
lift water supply system he firt machine received, the 
grand prize awarded to air compressors. It has a capacity of 
1.300 cu. ft. of free air when running at 125 revolutions, and 
is distinguished by several novel features, the most import 
ant of which is the Cincinnati valve gear, the opening and 
closing of the admission and the closing of the 
exhaust being controlled mechanically, while the opening 
of the exhaust is determined by poppet valves, thus 
permitting high speed without throttling of the air and wear 
and rattling of the valves. The smaller machine has mechanic 
ally-moved inlet valves and is rated at a displacement of 500 cu 
ft. per minute. Its workmanship and operation so much im 
pressed the officials of the City of Columbia that they counter 
manded an order on another manufacturer. Both machines 
were built by the Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Co., New York 


A new type of magnet for handling pig iron, small billets, 
scrap iron or steel, small steel or iron castings, bolts, rivets, 
etc., in bulk, which has recently been put on the market by 
the Electric Controller & Supply Co., of Cleveland, is the re 
sult of long experience and persistent experimenting to get 
the most efficient design. It is adapted to be carried on the 
hook of a crane and controlled by the crane man who can 
thus perform the entire operation of loading or unloading 
a car, or loading melting stock into charging boxes with no 
eround helpers. This type of magnet affords means of 
materially reducing the cost of handling such raw materials 
The design of this magnet 


and there is a heayy call for it. 
radically new and covered by letters patent. 

During the month of January the open-hearth plant of 
the Carnegie Stee! Co., Sharon, Pa., known as the South 
Works, made a new record for production. The plant con- 
tains twelve furnaces and made 648 heats for the total of 
35.711 tons. This breaks the plant’s previous record by 


3.457 tons, 


Dissatisfied stockholders of the Omega Steel Co., New 
Haven, Conn., are endeavoring to have the receiver, Charles 
Hudson, removed. Pending the hearing of this application the 
court has deferred its decision regarding the application made 
by Mr. Hudson for permission to sell the secret steel making 
process owned by the company. 


The Charles G. Smith Co., Pittsburg, dealer in machine 
tools and accessories, has removed its office to 604 Park 


building 
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EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Harrisburg, Feb. 7—February has opened with brighter 
prospects for some localities than for a long time. The con- 
ditions about Lebanon, Reading and Harrisburg are reported 
better and the Lehigh and Schuylkill Valleys are busy. More 
orders are being placed and barring bad weather the railroad 
conditions have been good At Lebanon the Lackawanna Iron 
& Steel Co. has ordered the starting of its five blast furnaces 
which have been idle for sixteen months. The Colebrook fur- 
naces will be started first, to be followed by the Cornwalls. 
Other furnaces in the Lebanon district are to be started. At 
Sheridan the Berkshire Iron Works will start one furnace 
soon. This company has recently increased its capital to over 
$1,000,000. 

The state of affairs about Scranton and up-the-state towns 
is reported good and the continued work of the mines has 
given plenty of work to small iron and steel concerns. Lan- 
caster county mills are generally at work and the Susquehanna 
Iron & Steel Co. may start furnaces this spring. In Coates- 
ville, Chester county, the Lukens and Worth companies are 
making improvements to their plants in the shape of new 
mills. 

The Harleigh Tron Works of Hazleton, has been chartered 
by the state. This is the only new iron works company to be 
incorporated this month, but there have been a number of new 
motor companies, among them the Scranton Garage ® Motor 
Car Co 

The Colonial Iron Co. has started one of its alternate stacks 
at Riddlesburg, Bedford county. This is the second furnace to 
start in that part of the Juniata valley within six weeks and 
more may follow if the iron conditions improve 

The Landis Tool Co., of Waynesboro, has enlarged its force 
of men and is increasing its shipments, business for the last 
quarter having been the best ever known 

The Macungie Brass & Tron Co. is running its plant day and 
night because of rush of orders. 

Lebanon ore mining operations are being resumed because of 
the prospect of starting furnaces. The conditions have also 
caused several ore mines in Lehigh, Berks and other counties 
in that part of the state to be resumed. Among them are 
Rittenhouse Gap and Dunkle mines 

The Lebanon Valley Iron Co. is adding a sixteen inch train 
to its finishing mill. A new furnace is also being added to in- 
crease the output of the mills from 25 to 30 tons a day. H. H 
The Nes Chain Works, 


for two 


Light has been re-elected president 


of New York, is running more hours a week than 
years. It is taxed with orders 

The Carlisle Body and Gear Works, burned recently, 
rebuilt if present plans are carried out 

The High Duty Saw & Tool Co. has established a works at 


Eddystone, Delaware county. 


will be 


Canadian Industrial Notes. 


Toronto, Can., Feb. 6.—There is a keen competition going 


forward between the rival towns of Fort William and Port 
Arthur, at the head of navigation on Lake Superior, as to 
which shall receive the blast furnaces. coke ovens and ace: 


nn with the smelting of Attikokan iron 
but Wm 


ie, of the Canadian Northern Railway, which is heavily 


sory works in connectir 
ores. The project originally favored Fort William 
Macken 
interested in the enterprise, is disposed to prefer Port Arthur 
The Canadian Northern has closed a 
by the Pittsburg Coal Co. of spacious - 


contract for the loeati 


dock on the north 


side of the McIntvre river, within the limits of Port Arthur 
Mavor Viger. cof Port Arthur. uccompanied by D. F. Burl 
ind George T. Marks, were in Toronto this week with a vie 
to having the blast furnaces also located there and had 


Mann of the Cana 


Mackenzie and D. D 
If this 


interview with W 


dian Northern proposition is carried 
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works will be located at the south end of the town. south of 


the McIntyre river 


J. H 


Co., has been for some time 


sident of the Iron & Steel 
severe attack of 


His brother, Frank 


Plummer, pre Dominion 
laid up with a 
illness at his residence in Sydney, N. S 
*lummer, has been summoned from Toronto, Late reports 
indicate an improvement in his condition 

The Polson Iron Works, of this city, have been incorporated 
Alex. H. Jeffrey, assistant manager ; 
William B. Tindall, John J. Main, Bessie S. Polson, wife of 
Franklin B. Polson, and Jessie Miller 

The Defiance Iron Works Co., Ltd., has been incorporated 
under the laws of Ontario, with head offices at Chatham and 
a capital of $60,000. The provisional directors are: William 
S. Marshall. Geo. W. Foott, Lawrence Howard, Morton P 


Sheldon, Richard J. Barnes and Wm. M. Drader, 


The incorporators are: 


Allis-Chalmers Co. Sales Offices. 


The Allis-Chalmers Co 
the organization of its sales offices throughout the country 


is making important changes in 


These changes are brought about because of the broadened 
scope of the company’s operations since it acquired the Bul- 
lock Electric Mfg. Co., of Cincinnati, which has now become 
the electrical department 


Allis-Chalmers district sales office will represent all the com 


Hereafter, the rule will be that each 


pany’s lines of manufacture in prime movers, as well as in 
saw mill, flour mill, mining, crushing, cement and other ma 
chinery and the electrical interests. This policy involves the 
of a considerable A llis-Chalmers 
offices, and in many places the consolidation with these of the 
Bullock the 


Some wv following 


opening number of new 
centers 
this 


maintained in same 


brought al + 


offices heretofore 


recent changes out out 
policy are as follows: 

St. Louis An Allis-Chalmers district sales office has been 
the Chemical Building The Bullock Electric 
Co.’s offices, formerly in the same building have been 
P. Hill formerly district manager 
Bullock Co., is the for the consolidated 

Cleveland: An Allis-Chalmers Co. district sales office 
7 


has been established, in the New England building, where the 


opened in 
Mfg 
consolidated with them. H 
for the manager 


offices 


Bullock offices formerly were, and the two offices have been 


consolidated under the management of Franklin Wharton, 
formerly district manager for the Bullock Company. Pitts- 
burg: A Bullock office has been opened in the Frick 
building and consolidated with the Allis-Chalmers office 


under the management of H. Wiedeman Murray who has for 


years represented the Allis-Chalmers Co. in that district 
Kansas City, Mo.: The Allis-Chalmers Co. has established 
a new office in the Dwight building. George W. Mat- 


tison, who has been connected with the company for a con- 
siderable time in other capacities, is in charge. Buffalo, 
N. Y¥.: An Allis-Chalmers office with temporary 
headquarters in the Ellicott Square building 
management of George W. Pulver. 
district of 


district 
been 
Mr 
which 


has 
under the 
Pulver is well 

Ruffalo is the center, having been for a number of years with 
the Westinghouse Flectric & Mfg. Co 


nd 


pened 


known throughout the 
at its Syracuse office 


manager of that office until recently 


acting 


of Representatives has passed the Little 


lution t restigate the United States Steel Corporation 
Representatives of the corporation state that the adoption of 
he resolution is in no way distasteful to the corporation. It 
mad 1 practice since its organization of giving the public 
ll the fact ked for in the resolution 
An in Radiator Co., Chicago, has declared the regu 
q terly dividend of one and three-fourth percent on pre 
ferred stock and one percent on the comm tocl 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN WORKSHOPS.* 





BY A. J. GIMSON, 


When in America the author visited sixteen engineering 
workshops situated in cities far distant from one another, and 
comprising works for the manufacture of steam engines, pump- 
ing machinery, shafting and pulleys, machine tools, elevators 
and valves. Any ideas that may be here set down are of a 
very general character, for it was not the author’s intention to 
inspect or investigate any special class of work. The works 
visited ranged from factories at least two generations old, 
where generally a considerable variety of work was under- 
taken, to modern workshops of only a few years’ growth, 
where a special class of machine was also manufactured. 
The very best of these workshops, with possibly one excep- 
tion, could be matched in equipment and in general methods 
of carrying out work by single works in this country. Some 
of them were in no way in advance of ordinary practice here. 
In general, however, the organization of an engineer’s work- 
shop in America struck the author as superior to that in 
similar works in England, whilst in some the organization 
was in every detail admirably thought out and administered. 
In a modern business an American begins to make one par- 
ticular machine or particular kind of machine. His whole 
energy is, in the first instance, concentrated upon making this 
machine superior to anything at the time upon the market. 
More than with us, he thinks that natural ability is aided by 
the best scientific knowledge in the design of the machine to 
be produced. 

A feature of the engineering industry that impressed the 
author was the close intercommunication of technical institutes 
and manufacturing workshops, of professors and manufactur- 
ers, and the presence, in minor positions of authority, of young 
men who had passed through a complete course of technical 
instruction. The American employer gives one the impression 
of being a firm believer in the merit of the machine he is 
manufacturing. Doubt is eliminated from his mind, and he 
can enter whole-heartedly into the processes of manufacturing 
his particular article without a fear that it may not meet the 
needs of his customer. His confidence is based on a very 
complete knowledge of his subject, and not upon an over- 
exalted belief in his own special ability. When the actual 
making of the machine designed comes to be undertaken, 
it is essential that accuracy and economy of production shall 
be attained. Methods were observed for obtaining accurate 
machine work, and methods of testing the accuracy of ma- 
chines as they were being put together, which were admirable 
in their approach towards perfection. No detail is too trivial 
to be well thought out, and the tests are such that their object 
is attained without needing any considerable expenditure of 
time on the part of the workman. . Although he did not re- 
member having seen any workmen exerting themselves more 
than is usual in shops here, the author is convinced more work 
is obtained from them by the close study of economies by the 
staff in the drawing and allied offices. 

An American employer will see that his workmen have no 
reason to use their time for any purpose in which they are 
not skilled. His foremen will do no clerk’s work. His ma 
chine men will not be grinders of tools nor designers and 
constructors of methods for holding and machining the work 
A machine minder’s business is to keep his machine moving 
and his tools cutting every minute of the day that is possible. 
It is relegated to others to design, to grind, to fetch and carry 
his tools, to prepare chucks, jigs and everything requisite, 
so that they may be ready to the workman’s hand at the 
time they are wanted; and to his foreman is relegated the 
chief duty of seeing that the work is quickly and correctly 
done. It would be instructive to some here to know what pro- 
portion of the time of a factory’s running is used by any given 


“Read at meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Jan 
20, 1905. 
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machine in actually performing the work it is designed to do. 
The author has seen a works where every separate job for 
every machine is ordered and arranged from the office staff, 
where every detail in the process of its machining is settled, 
and the number of minutes each process must occupy is dis- 
plaved before the article reaches the workman’s hands. In 
such a works a liberal bonus is paid for a saving in time, and 
rigorous methods are in force against those who fail to carry 
out the work in the stipulated time. Such methods may appear 
harsh, but he believes that in practice they are not so, for they 
are the result of accurate experience gained by an expert staff, 
and they recognize the enormous difference, in industry and 
ability, that there is between different workmen. The able 
man is allowed full pay for his ability, and is rewarded by a 
very great increase in money earned over his slower or less 
industrious neighbor. In the same way, by card processes, by 
clocks with dials divided into tenths and hundredths, are 
minutes saved which a workman uses in calculating his time, 
and which a clerk wastes in complicated addition and multipli- 
cation of figures. Persistent energy and patience have achieved 
remarkable results in the organization of cheap production in 
some of these workshops. This, the author thinks, is the 
chief difference, stated in general terms, between English and 
American workshop practice. In this country they are some- 
what wasteful of the workmen’s time; in America they are 
careful of it to a remarkable extent. It follows that if 
Ameriean engineers shall compete successfully against English 
engineers, it will be, in his opinion, because the organizers of 
their business know their work, and carry it out better than 
do the organizers of business here. Their workmen are in no 
way superior, but their skill and ability are used to better ad- 
vantage. 

In matters of design, as distinct entirely from methods of 
manufacture, he did not note great differences between Ameri 
can and English practice. On both sides of the Atlantic the 
same problems are attacked on similar lines: in details they 
differ, but not in principles. It would seem that there is much 
to be learned from each other in these things, and that the more 
friendly rivalry there is between the engineers of the two 
nations, the better will it be for the engineering industry of the 
world. The author believes that no one who visited America 
with this institution can fai] to have been impressed with the 
cordiality with which they were received, and the exceeding 
trouble which was taken to make their visit interesting, in- 
structive and pleasant; and he entertains a grateful remem 


brance of their hospitality 





The Oregon Iron & Steel Co., Portland, Ore., has for a 
second time won a suit involving the ownership of a large 
meteorite whose possession was claimed by several persons. 
In instructing the jury the court held that while the meteorite 
came from without the world and was the property of no one, 
still it was to be considered the gift of God to the man on 
whose property it was deposited. The discovery of the me- 
teorite was made by two prospectors, Ellis Hughes and Wil- 
liam Dale, in the autumn of 1902, and claiming the ownership 
by right of discovery, they moved it from the property of the 
Oregon Iron & Steel Co. Two other men who owned land in 
the vicinity also set up property rights for the meteorite, which 
weighs 18 tons, is 25 ft. at the circumference of the base, and 
is four ft. high by seven ft. wide. An analysis shows that it 
contains 91.65 percent iron. 

R. S. Warner, Linn Bentley, W. Babcock, L. F. Feiser and 
other citizens of Columbus, O., are considering the advisability. 
of erecting a blast furnace at Sandusky, O. The Sandusky 
Chamber of Commerce has become interested and the city 
council of that city has decided to issue $75,000 in bonds to 
assist the new enterprise if it is carried out. The Columbus 
people are looking for a site of 75 acres, as they desire room 
for expansion. 
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Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 





Making of By-Product Coke. 

The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association held its 144th 
meeting at the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, on Wednes- 
day evening, Feb. 1. Thomas Devlin, president, occupied the 
chair, and the meeting was called to order at 8:15, with 65 
members and visitors in attendance. The treasurer’s report 
showed a cash balance of $2,129.09, all bills being paid to date 

Secretary Evans stated that several of the members accepted 
the invitation and attended 
the New England Foundrymen’s Association at the Exchange 
Club, Boston, Mass., on Jan. 11. He then called upon Mr. 
Brown, who was one of the party, to make a report. Mr. 


the annual meeting and dinner of 


Brown said that the members from Philadelphia were royally 
received and entertained, the meeting being quite largely at 
tended. In presenting a neatly framed etching of the Old 
North Church, the hearty wishes of the New England Foun 
drymen’s Association were extended to President Devlin and 
the members of the Philadelphia association, and special at 
tention was called to the Historic Association of Boston, and 
in particular the history of the Old North Church. In closing 
his remarks Mr. Brown made a motion to the effect that th 
secretary be instructed to formally acknowledge the receipt 
of the etching referred to, and that he endeavor to have the 
same placed upon the wall of the meeting room at the Manu- 
facturers’ Club, provided satisfactory arrangements could be 
made with the board of governors. 

The members were invited to attend a meeting of the 
Franklin Institute on Feb. 2 and hear a lecture to be delivered 
by Mr. Richard Moldenke on “Testing of Cast Iron.” 

Edwin A. Moore, president of the American Coke & Gas 
Construction Co., Camden, N. J., was then called to read his 
paper on the subject of “By-Product Coke as Made by the 
Coke Oven Plant of the Otto-Hoffman and United-Otto Types, 
Camden, N. j.” 

Introductory Remarks. 

By way of introduction Mr. Moore said: 

Mr. President, Secretary and Gentlemen: 
prefacing the paper that the president very wisely referred to 
When the arrangement 


I want to say in 


it as the paper which will be read. 
was made with me in regard to talking to you about by-product 
coke plants, etc., I was ill and since recovering have been ob- 
liged to get over the country through snow storms and other- 
wise, and I fee! greatly indebted to Mr. D. T. McLeod for 
preparing most of the detail information (or, in fact, all of it), 
in connection with this paper. 

The opening portion, however, does not make any reference 
to the introduction into this country of what is properly known 
as by-product coke ovens, and I know that it would be a 
matter of interest to all of us Philadelphians who are as 
sembled here—I say us because it was my privilege to be 
identified with the machine shop and foundry business many 
years ago, consequently 1 feel more at home with you than | 
would otherwise. 

So far as my personal knowledge is concerned, the by 
product coke oven was introduced into this country about ten 
years ago through the efforts of Dr. F. Schniewind, of the 
United Coke & Gas Co., of New York City. He was at that 
time instrumental in the formation of the Otto Coke & Chem- 
ical Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., and is now vice president of the 
United Coke & Gas Co., of New York City. He induced Mr 
William L. Elkins Jr., to become interested in the by-product 
coke oven and to take up the matter. At about the same time 
the Solvay Process Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., became interested 
in the same question and installed a small plant of Semet- 
Solvay ovens in Syracuse in connection with its soda ash 
works. By the combined efforts of Dr. Schniewind and Mr 
Elkins arrangements were made to build a plant of Otto-Hoff- 
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man ovens at the works of the Cambria Steel Co., who had 
question and had sent experts 


abroad to investigate the matter with a view to making coke 


become interested in thi 
at its steel works from coal obtained from its mines nearby. 
Now the United Coke & Gas Co. and the American Coke & 
Gas Construction Co., with which I have the honor to be con- 
nected, are affliated with a corporation known as the American 
Coal Products Co., of which Mr. George W. Elkins (son of 
the late Mr. William L. Elkins) is president. You will see 
as the paper is read how the by-products are utilized by the 
American Coal Products Co., particularly as regards tar and 
ammonia, which result from the carbonization of coal in the 
by-product ovens. The reason for the introduction of the by- 
product oven as seen by Mr. William L. Elkins Jr., was largely 
because of the waste that takes place in carbonizing coal in 
what are popularly known as the beehive oven, in which the 
As a matter of reality, 
I guess we get very little of what was originally known as 


celebrated Connellsville coke is made 


Connellsville coke. 

The contrast I wish to bring to your attention is between 
Connellsville, or beehive, and by-product coke; that which is 
made in beehive ovens, where all waste products from the coal 
go into the atmosphere, of which about 30,000,000 tons of coal 
About 20,000,000 tons are carbon- 
ized into coke for blast furnace use and the balance for sundry 


are carbonized every year 
other manufacturing purposes. In this connection we wauld 
like to impress upon your mind the fact that there goes off as 
waste products from this 30,000,000 tons from Soc to $1 per ton 
Consequently you can see the advantage of saving these waste 
products because it is not American-like to see so much waste 
go into the air. Our friends, the financiers, are usually after 
the mighty dollar, and they don’t like to have it get into the 
air where they can’t get it. 

By-product ovens have been in use throughout Germany 
and other parts of the continent, and largely through England 
There is not anything in the way 
of a beehive oven in operation in Germany at the present time. 


during the past 25 years 


Those of you who have been abroad know (I have seen pic- 
tures of it), that the by-product coke oven produces all the 
coke that is used abroad, through Germany particularly, but 
The introduction into this 
country was comparatively slow at the first, but the field has 
There 


been built, or are in course of construction at the present 


not so much as yet in England 


greatly increased during the past three or four years 
h ive 
time in the United States and Canada about 3,950 by-product 
ovens, about 2,605 of these being of the Otto-Hoffman and 
United-Otto systems, carbonizing approximately 15,000 tons of 
coal per day and about 1,345 Semet-Solvay, carbonizing ap- 
proximately 8,000 tons of coal per day, amounting in a year 
to a total carbonization of approximately 8,400,000 tons. It 
will thus be seen that, although the number of by-product coke 
ovens apparently does approach the number of beehive ovens 
installed, on account of the difference in the size of the 
charge and the shorter coking time, the coke made in by- 
nroduct coke ovens will be much nearer the total coke tonnage 
of beehive ovens than would at first be supposed 
Mr. Moore’s Paper. 

The paper, which was profusely illustrated, was then read 
by Mr. Moore 

It is not the writer’s purpose to discuss the relative merits 
yf the different types of oven, but to describe the method of 
id the recovery of the by-products from 
the coal by means of the Otto-Hoffman system. Let us first 
discuss the objects of a few of the typical plants which have 
been bvilt, and the writer will then describe a specific plant 


as follows: 


manufacturing coke 


’ 


The first plant built in this country was two batteries of 30 
*h for the Cambria Steel Co., at Johnstown, Pa., 


ovens €a 
which was mentioned before. In these ovens was coked a low 
volatile coal from the company’s own mines, to produce a coke 


atisfactory for blast furnace use, and incidentally the recovery 


f tar and ammonia. On account of the low percentage of 
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volatile matter in this coal, the gas produced was only a little 
more than sufficient for heating the oven batteries. This 
plant has been in operation now for approximately ten years 
and two additions of 100 ovens each have been made at dif- 
ferent times. Another plant is that of the New England Gas 
& Coke Co., at Everett, Mass., consisting of 400 ovens, built 
for the purpose of manufacturing from Cape Breton coal a 
coke satisfactory for foundry, locomotive and domestic pur- 
poses, but the principal object of the plant was to supply il- 
luminating gas to the City of Boston and the surrounding 
suburbs; also the recovery of the ammonia in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia and the tar which is distilled by a coal 
tar company in the near vicinity of the plant. Another plant 
is that of the Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., at Sydney, 
Cape Breton. This was built for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing from Cape Breton coal a coke satisfactory for blast fur- 
nace use, the surplus gas to be used in open-hearth furnaces, 
and the recovery of tar and ammonia. The plant of the 
Maryland Steel Co., at Sparrows Point, Md., consisting of 
200 ovens of the long type, has for its object the manufacture 
of blast furnace coke, illuminating gas for use in the city of 
Baltimore, and the recovery of tar and ammonia in the form 
of either concentrated liquor or sulphate of ammonia. 

The above mentioned plants give an idea of the many 
methods of utilizing the by-products, especially the surplus 
gas and the uses of the coke manufactured by this system. The 
ammonia produced is usually worked up at the plant into either 
concentrated ammonia liquor or sulphate of ammonia. The 
tar is usually disposed of to coal tar companies who distill 
same, utilizing the pitch for the manufacture of roofing pitch 
or roofing felt, the heavy or anthracene oils for creosoting, 
and by the further distillation of the tar separating the various 
lighter oils for the manufacture of tar oil products. By this 
method of manufacturing coke the by-products may be re- 
covered and utilized in various ways, as above described, 
and thus become a source of revenue which will largely reduce 
the cost of the coke instead of letting all of these products 
go to waste as in the present manner of manufacturing coke 
in the beehive ovens. 

Many other plants have been built of the Otto-Hoffman sys- 
tem, having many various uses for their products. The writer 
can best describe the manufacture of coke and the recovery 
of the by-products by this system by describing the plant of 
the Camden Coke Co., which is located in Camden, N. J., on 
the east bank of the Delaware river, near the Kaighn Point 
ferry. This is a plant which is near at hand and may be 
visited by the members of this association if they are especially 
interested. 

[At this point the speaker, with a stereopticon, displayed 
views of a number of coke plants, including those of the 
Cambria Steel Co. and Camden Coke Co.] 

These views will give you an idea of the general appearance 
and equipment of coke plants both in this country and abroad 
The last is a view of the plant which I will now describe. 

This plant has for its object the manufacture of coke fot 
metallurgical, foundry and domestic purposes, the use of the 
surplus gas for illuminating purposes, and the recovery of the 
ammonia in the form of concentrated ammonia liquor, the tar 
being disposed of to other parties who distill same for the 
recovery of its different products. The coke made at this plant 
during the two years of its operation has been disposed of to 
blast furnaces, foundries, and also very largely for domestic 
purposes. For the latter purpose, when the coke is discharged 
from the ovens, it is crushed to various sizes, and at the 
present time the greater portion of the coke produced is sold 
to supply the demand for this purpose. The illuminating gas 
which is made is distributed at about to lb. pressure to Tren- 
ton, 38 miles away, supplying the intermediate towns between 
Camden and Trenton, and is used at Camden under ordinary 
pressure. Entirely satisfactory results have been obtained by 
this plant, both in the coke produced and the large quantity 
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of illuminating gas made, which very much exceeds the pro- 
duction of most plants of this size on account of the installa- 
tion of Benzole enrichment, this being a special feature of this 
plant which will be described later. 


The Quality of Coal. 

One of the most important things to be determined in con- 
nection with a new plant is the coal to be used. This should 
be a good grade of bituminous coal of from 25 to 32 percent 
volatile matter and about 68 to 75 percent of carbon. In 


selecting the coal, the purpose of the coke should be con- 
sidered in order to get a coal which will make a coke best 
adapted for the purpose intended, whether for metallurgical, 


foundry or domestic purposes. The coal should be low in 
sulphur—not over 1% percent for metallurgical purposes— 
but the lower the better for all purposes, so that washing will 
not be necessary at the coke plant. If obtained in.the form 
of “run of mine,” it must be crushed at the plant to sizes which 
will pass through a 114-in. mesh; the finer the better, especially 
if the coke is for metallurgical purposes, because the fine coal 
will make a stronger and more uniform structure in the coke, 
which is better edapted to carry the burden in blast furnaces, 
and if there is any slate in the coal it is will broken up and 
more uniformly distributed throughout the mass. The by- 
product oven permits various grades of coal to be used and 
also various mixtures to be used. At this plant two or three 
grades of coal are used to get certain grades of coke and also 
to obtain a large quantity of illuminating gas. A coal of this 
class should yield per ton about 70 to 75 percent of coke, 9,000 
to 10,000 cu. ft. of gas, 10 gallons of tar, and 5 pounds of am- 
monia. 

The coal for this plant is brought by barge to the docks 
on which travels an unloading crane which picks up the coal 
from the barges by means of a clam shell bucket and dis- 
charges it, either into the coal storage bin or to the storage 
pile. The crane has an inclined frame supported on upright 
frames at either end and travels on a double track on the 
wharf end and on a single track on a girder at the coal bin 
end. The crane travels the length of’the coal bin and wharf, 
and both traveling gear and the carriage for the bucket are 
operated by means of steam engines and boiler mounted on 
the frame or carriage at the wharf end. At the coal bin end is 
suspended a steel hopper feeding into a pair of roll crushers 
operated by electric motors. The bucket is suspended from a 
carriage which travels up an inclined track attached to the 
main trusses, and discharges the coal either in the steel hopper 
to be crushed or into the storage pile, or it takes up the coal 
from the storage pile and discharges it in the crusher and 
thence into the bin. .It will thus be seen that the crane travel- 
ing the entire 'ength of the bin and dock can pick up coal 
from any part of a barge or storage pile and discharge into 
any part of the coal bin. This crane has a capacity of 100 
tons per hour and the storage pile has a capacity of ap- 
proximately 8,600 tons. The coal bin is of the Berquist sus- 
pension type, carried on two outside rows of columns at a 
sufficient height above the oven batteries to allow a clear space 
between same for the charging larry to travel under the bin 
to be filled from same by spouts connected to the bottom, these 
being placed at intervals of 12 ft. throughout the length 
The bin is constructed of steel and is lined throughout with 
concrete and expanded metal. It has a capacity of 1,800 tons 
of coal, which is sufficient for about 3%4 days supply for the 
100 ovens, which carbonize approximately 500 net tons of coal 
per day, giving as a result approximately 375 tons of coke, 
1,850,000 cu. ft. of 18-candlepower gas, 2,500 pounds of am- 
monia, and 5,000 gallons of tar. Over the oven batteries are 
steel trusses extending the entire length; on the lower portion 
of these a track is placed on which travels the larry for charg- 
ing the ovens. These trusses have a clear span from the coal 
bin to supports between the two batteries, and from this point 
to the further end of the next battery. They are made of steel 
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and are of the usual form of bridge truss. The larry consists 
of a steel frame mounted on wheels, and from this frame are 
suspended six steel hoppers with spouts and grates at the 
bottom of same. The larry is operated by a 15-h. p. motor 
and travels the entire length of the two batteries and dis- 
charges about 614 tons of coal into each oven in its regular 
turn by means of holes in the top of the ovens corresponding 
to the spouts. 
The Oven Batteries. 

Let us now decribe the oven batteries. These consist of a 
mass of brickwork supported on a concrete and brick sub- 
structure. This sub-structure consists of concrete walls on 
which are built brick arches forming a floor or support for 
the ovens proper. There are 50 ovens in each battery, these 
being 17 in. wide, 6 ft. 6 in. high and 33 ft. long and are 
placed 2 ft. 10% in. on centers. Between each oven is a set of 
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Let us now follow the manner of heating the ovens, sup- 
posing that the gas is burning on the right hand side at the 
present time. The air supply for the burner is discharged by 
a fan at the end of the battery into the lower flue of the re- 
generator on the right hand side, passes up through the open- 
ings in the lower arches, through the heated checker brick, 
through the openings into the air chamber. A damper is 
placed over each opening which allows the regulation of the 
air supply to each set of flues. The air passes through the 
ports in the wall between the air and combustion chambers 
into the combustion chamber, where it mixes with the burning 
gas and passes up into the vertical flues (which are diyided 
into two sets midway the length of the oven by a wall ex- 
tending from the bottom of the chambers to the top of the 
flues). The burning gases pass from the vertical flues through 
the upper horizontal flues over the partition wall into and 











COKE PLANT OF THE CAMBRIA STEEL CO. AT JOHNSTOWN, PA, 


vertical heating flues, directly below same combustion cham- 
bers and above same a horizontal flue. Below each oven is 
an air chamber and below each battery under two of the 
supporting arches are regenerators running the entire length 
and conneciing at one end into a common flue to the stack. 
The openings cr ports serve as a passage for the supply of 
the preheated air from the regenerators to the heating flues, 
and for the exit of the off-gases from the heating flues to the 
regenerators. One of these openings is placed directly below 
each oven. The burners are placed on either side of the 
battery at the end of the combustion chambers. Che gas and 
air supply for heating the flues is alternated on either side of 
the battery every half hour, the well-known Siemens regen- 
erative principle being used for the reversal of the gas and air 
supply. 


ber, through the openings in the wall into 


down through the vertical flues on the left hand side into the 
combustion ch 


an 
the air chamber and down through the opening into the re 
generator, giving up a large amount of the heat in passing 
through the checker work to the lower flue, and thence into the 
stack. The arrangement of gas burning and the air supply is 
reversed each half hour by means of valves at the end of each 
wharf. In this manner the air is always preheated from about 
800 degrees Fahr., the temperature of the supply from the fan 
to about 1,500 to 1,800 degrees Fahr. when entering the com- 


bustion chambers, and the temperature of the off-gases to the 


stack is reduced to about 600 degrees Fahr The gas is sup 
plied to the burners from the mains which connect with the 
regulating gas holder lhe heat value of the fuel gas is ap 
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of gas are required per ton of coal carbonized, giving a tem- 
perature in the ovens of about 2,500 degrees to 2,800 degrees 
Fahr. The air supplied by the fan is preheated before entering 
the regenerators in the following manner: 

The air is drawn by the fan through the middle arches of the 
substructure the entire length of the battery, through openings 
in the top of each arch into an end chamber from which it 
passes through the small fiues under the chambers the entire 
length of the battery into a corresponding chamber at the 
other end, and from this is drawn by means of a pipe into the 
fan and passed into the regenerator on either side. In this 
manner the air is heated from the temperature of the at- 
mosphere to about 800 degrees Fahr. before entering the re- 
generators. By means of preheating the air and the system of 
regeneration, the maximum efficiency is obtained from the gas 
burned and higher heats maintained in the ovens than would 
otherwise be possible. 

The Principle Involved. 

It might be well at this point to state the principle utilized 
in the manufacture of coke in by-product ovens. ‘Lhe oven 
chambers constitute a closed air tight and gas tight chamber 
heated externally, the heat transmitted from the heating flues 
to the coal through the brick walls, thereby giving a dry dis- 
tillation as in a closed retort. By this means the volatile mat- 
ters in the coal are driven off as the heat further penetrates 
the charge in the retort, leaving as a residue the coke consist- 
ing of 80 to 85 percent of fixed carbon. By means of con- 
nections made to each oven the volatile portion of the coal in 
the form of gas, aqueous vapors, tar oils, and other condensible 
products are taken off into circular steel pipes, and by passing 
the same through various apparatus this volatile portion is 
cooled and the gas washed, obtaining thereby a clean commer- 
cial gas, and the condensible portions are recovered in the 
form of tarry oils, aqueous ammonia liquor, and benzole and 
its homologues. ‘The principal portions of the oven brickwork, 
especially those having to withstand the higher heats, are con- 
structed of the higher grades of refractory clays, the principle 
of construction being the outgrowth of many years of experi- 
ence in this line, as a result of which the structures as built at 
the present time are able to withstand the effects of expansion 
and contraction due to heating and cooling, and due to varying 
temperatures in the regenerators and the cooling effect of 
placing a charge of moist coal suddenly in contact with the 
highly heated oven walls. We have not as yet been able to 
obtain as good a grade of brick in this country for this con- 
struction as are obtained in Germany. This is largely due to 
the fact that we have not as good clays for their manufacture. 

The oven chambers proper, as above stated, are 33 ft. long, 
17 in. wide and 6 ft. 6 in. high. They are closed at either end 
by cast iron, brick-lined doors, which in some cases are luted 
with clay and in other cases are especially constructed to give 
a metal joint or seal, thereby doimg away with the necessity 
of clay luting and thus reducing the cost of labor for this 
work. In any case the ends are air-tight and the coal 1s 
charged into these ovens at six points in the length of same 
and the coal leveled off to a uniform height by means of bars 
or rods passed through small openings in the doors at the 
ends. By later improvements in the method the leveling is 
done by means of an electrically driven ram or bar which trav- 
els in and out, thereby cutting down the labor expenses in this 
connection and giving much more uniform charge. 

The entire battery is heated uniformly throughout, means 
being provided for regulating the amount of gas to each set of 
flues. The gas driven off from the coal during the first por- 
tion of the heating is rich in illuminants and has an average 
heat value of about 650 B. t. u. This gas, for the first ten to 
fourteen hours, is taken off into the collecting main through 
the standpipe, neck and drop valve indicated. At the end of 
this period the drop valve on this side is closed and the gas 
for the remainder of the coking period is taken off through the 
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standpipe, neck and drop valve into the main on the opposite 
side. The gas for this last period is lower in illuminants and 
has an average heating value of about 525 B. t. u. Its illum- 
inating value will vary with different coals from about 3to8 
candle power. The illuminating value of the rich gas given 
off during the firs: period will vary from 13 to 19 candle 
power. One set of standpipes and valves are provided for 
connecting each oven to the gas mains on either side. After 
the coal has been in one of the ovens for a period varying 
from 24 to 30 hours, all the volatile matter has been driven 
off and the charge is ready to be pushed from the oven. At 
this time the doors are raised on both ends by means of elec- 
tric hoists which travel on a track directly over the doors on 
either side, and the charge of coke is pushed from the ovens 
by means of a ram or bar with a large head. This ram is 
mounted on a steel frame of the pusher machine and is pro- 
pelled by means of an electric motor connected through inter- 
mediate gearing to a driving pinion which meshes with the 
rack on the under side of the ram. The ram is driven by a 50- 
h. p. motor and the machine is traversed lengthwise on a 
track extending the length of the two batteries by means of a 
25 h. p. motor connected by intermediate gearing to the driv- 
ing shaft of the wheels on each side. After the charge has 
been pushed out on the coke wharf on the opposite side of 
the battery, the ram is withdrawn, the doors on both ends are 
dropped into place by means of the hoist and set hard up 
against the brickwork by bars and wedges and luted with 
clay, or in the later improved type of self-sealing doors by 
means of eccentric bars, and the oven is then ready to receive 
another charge. 
Method of Charging. 

It is so arranged that the ovens are charged at regular in- 
tervals in the following manner: tst., No. 1 oven is charged; 
next, No. 10, No. 20, No. 30, No. 40 and No. 50; then be- 
ginning at the other end of the battery with No. 5, No. 15, 
No. 25, etc. By this manner of charging a more even and 
uniform heat is maintained throughout the batteries, thus giv- 
ing a more uniform coking time for each oven. Each oven is 
pushed in its regular sequence in the manner above mentioned. 
he coke wharf upon which the coke is pushed consists of a 
concrete and expanded metal wharf or floor supported on con- 
crete columns and is covered with red brick. After the coke 
is pushed from the ovens on to this wharf, it is quenched by 
means of water from a hose, using as little water as possible 
in order to thoroughly drive out the heat and prevent the 
coke from burning after discharged into the cars or on to 
the conveyors. 

When quenched it is loaded into steel barrows and dis- 
charged into cars from the edge of the wharf, or through 
holes in the wharf on to the belt conveyor which travels the 
entire length of both wharves and discharges into the crusher 
at the ends of‘the batteries. If the coke is for foundry or 
metallurgical purposes it is loaded directly into the cars as 
“run of oven” coke, or it may be divided; the ends and top 
portion of the charge being discharged on to the conveyor and 
delivered to the crusher, and the middle portion of the charge 
being loaded into the cars for foundry use 

Ihe coke to be-crushed is conveyed to the end of the bat- 
tery, and by means of a cross conveyor, it is conveyed to a roll 
crusher located at one end of the coal bin. It is run from 
this crusher up an inclined belt conveyor to the storage bin. 
At the top of this bin is placed a motor-driven rotary screen 
8 ft. diam. x 40 ft. long. The crushed coke is passed by 
means of a chute into this screen and discharged from the 
same into five different compartments in the bin, these com- 
partments each having a capacity of 250 tons of coke. By this 
means the coke is sized and the various sizes, viz: 2% in, 


be loaded from either 


2 in., 1% in. 7% in., and breeze, can 
side of the bin into wagons, cars or barges. It will be noticed 
that this bin is located on a dock, which allows a barge to 
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come up on either side of the same. In discharging from the 
bin the coke passes over screens in the chutes, which takes 
out the dust or breeze; this breeze being used in the boiler 
house for generating power. Certain sizes, principally nut, 
are put up in 20-lb. bags which retail at 10 cents. A very 
extensive trade has been established for this bagged coke, and 
there is also a large demand for the other sizes for domestic 
use, the stove and egg size being utilized in furnaces and 
heaters, and the breeze being used for generating steam in 
boilers and also for filtration purposes. At the present time 
nearly the entire output of 375 tons of coke is being disposed 
of for various domestic purposes; most of this coke is distrib 
uted by teams. No doubt most of you are familiar with the 
ever present advertisements setting forth the manifold ad 
vantages of Otto coke and have come to realize that this 
must indeed be the long-looked-for panacea of all household 
ills. 

We will now return to the volatile portion of the coal, 
which has been driven off from the ovens and passed through 
the standpipes and valves into the collecting mains. A cer- 
tain portion of the heavier condensable products are collected 
in these collecting mains, the mains being provided with clean- 
outs where these products, such as heavy pitch form, so that 
they may be removed; a portion of these products are also 
taken off by the constant stream of tar which is flushed 
through the mains in order to keep them clear at all times 
These mains run the entire length of the battery and at the 
ends two pipes, one for the rich gas and one for the poor or 
lean gas, are run to the condensing plant. During the passage 
of the gas to the condensing plant a still larger portion of the 
condensable products are recovered, in some cases as high as 
50 percent; these consist principally of the heavy tars and 
oils and some water vapor due to moisture in the coal. On 
reaching the condensing plant the gas from each main passes 
through two entirely separate systems of apparatus in being 
cooled and treated for the further recovery of the products 

Treatment of Gas. 

The apparatus on each side is of the same design, and the 
gas is treated in both sets at this plant in the following 
manner 

It first passes through the air and water coolers, consisting 
of a system of rectangular pipes one above the other, connect- 
ed at the ends by return bends. The gas passes in at the 
bottom, passes back and forth through each section in a con- 
tra direction until it reaches the top and then passes down 
through a vertical pipe into the common main. ‘These pipes 
act as air coolers ordinarily, but in warm weather water is 
sprayed over them from the top and is collected in a cistern 
below to be cooled and used over again if desired. The gas 
then passes through circular water coolers, which are 8 ft. in 
diameter, with 4-in. tubes expanded into heads at either end 
The gas passes around the tubes in a downward direction and 
the water through the tubes in an upward direction, so that 
the coldest gas is brought in contact with the coldest water, 
thus obtaining the most efficient cooling results rhe cooling 
in this apparatus should be done gradually and with speci 


care so as to prevent the formation of naphthalene due to a 


sudden cooling of the gas at any point. The temperature of 
the gas is reduced in these coolers to about 80 degrees Fahr 
and a large portion of the remaining heavier tar oils and tl 

, 


water vapor are recovered; these are led off from the ap 


yaratus by drain pipes into a compartment tank where tl 
: I 


f 
f 


ammonia liquor, which is mixed with the same, an 
arated by gravity to be treated separately The gas next 
passes through a tar scrubber which consists of a square tank 
with a diaphragm plate forming an upper compartment, and 
the gas entering this compartment passes down through tubes 
which are set in the diaphragm plate, these tubes sealing at 
the bottom in a mixture of ammonia liquor and tar 


passing down through the tubes has to break through a liquor 
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eal, thereby passing ar | the bottom serrated edges of the 
ip pipes, which gives a ining or scrubbing effect for re 
moving the tar Alter passing 1 the chamber around the 
tubes it is taken off through a connection to the main which 


connects with the exhausters. Ammonia liquor is fed into the 
tar scrubbers and the mixture of ammonia liquor and tar 
obtained in the same is led off to a compartment tank where 
the liquor and tar are separated by gravity so that they may be 
treated separately Che gas up to this point has been drawn 
through the apparatus by a slight pressure in the ovens and by 
1 vacuum created by the exhausters. It now passes through 
the exhausters which are of the usual type direct connected 
to horizontal steam engines, and is forced by them under a 
pressure equal to about 16 or 18 inches of water, through the 
P. & A. tar extractors which remove the finely divided par- 
ticles of tar and the lighter oils by passing the gas through cir- 
cular drums constructed of perforated plates placed closely 
together; the perforations of the various plates are staggered 

that the small streams of gas passing through the perfora- 
tions impinges on the plates beyond, thereby dropping out the 
tars and oils. In this machine the gas enters the lower cham- 
ber, passes up into the drum of perforated plates, through the 
same into the upper chamber and out into a connecting main. 


(hese drums seal in a mixture of ammonia liquor and tar and 





a greater or lesser amount of perforated surface is exposed, 
depending on that required to remove the tar and oils. This 
ipparatus can be set for a certain differential pressure neces- 
sary to remove the tar, and is self-regulated at this pressure 
by means of counter-weights. 
Removal of Ammonia. 

The next step of treating the gas is the removal of the 
ammonia. The ammonia is removed from the gas to the best 
lvantage at a temperature ranging between 60 degrees and 
egrees Fahr It is, therefore, the object to have the gas 
ibout this temperature when entering the ammonia washers 
rhis enables the ammonia to be removed with the least amount 
of water or weak liquor which is used for the washing pur- 
poses, thereby making a stronger liquor to be treated later on 
in the ammonia house for the conversion of this liquor into 
a finished product [he ammonia washers consist of circular 
shells, 8 m. in diameter, with a bottom and top compartment, 


and intervening spaces between the same filled with perforated 


plates or with wooden slats set at right-angles to each other, 
tt ing by bot! f ese means the breaking up of the gas 
nto small strean ning a large area of wetted surface 


r contact with the gas, whereby the ammonia can be most 
readily removed. Two of these apparatuses are used on each 
passing throygh them in series. In the washer 
furthest from the exhausters a large portion of the ammonia 
ving already extracted from the gas in the first washer, it is 


washed by clean cold water, this water being fed into the 





he gas passes up through the washer and the water 
wn through the same removing the last traces of ammonia 


1 resulting in a weak ammonia liquor which is 


ed to a compartment tank and pumped from there to the 


head feed tank, from where it is fed into the first washer 
Here it washes the gas which contains a greater amount of 
t a, and by washing with this weak liquor a large per- 
( ge of t ni removed and the liquor greatly in- 
eased in strength his liquor constitutes what is called the 
trong liquor w h is about 1 percent to 2 percent in strength, 
and the manner in which this liquor is treated will be described 
later on in connection with the ammonia house 
As the poor gas is used only for heating purposes, the il 
luminants in same, (which are principally benzole and its 


Omologues,) are practically of no value, and in order to util 
e these illuminants to the greatest advantage the poor gas 


yw passed through three washe1 f a type similar to the 
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gas is washed by tar oil which has a strong affinity for ben- 
zole and removes from this gas the greater percentage of same. 
his tar oil, after passing in series through the three different 
washers, thereby increasing the amount of benzole in the same, 
is then pumped to the Benzole house where it is treated in a 
manner to be described later on. The poor gas after leaving 
the benzole washers passes to the regulating gas holder main 
taining about 7 in. water pressure, and from there to the bat- 
teries where it is used for heating purposes 

The rich gas after being washed in the ammonia washers 
passes out of the condensing house and to the stotage holder 
In order, however, to increase the illuminating value of this 
gas by utilizing the benzole removed from the poor gas, a 
small portion of the rich gas is taken at a point beyond the 
ammonia washers by means of a pipe, through a gas com- 
pressor, passed to the Benzole house and through one of the 
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Apparatus. This is one of the first instances where this 

method of benzole enrichment has been used in this country, 

it being done here, we believe, on a larger scale than has ever 

before been attempted, and it has demonstrated its value in 

this plant to the thorough satisfaction of all parties concerned 
Condensable Products Removed. 

The condensable products in the gas are finally removed 
from the various apparatus and piping in the condensing house 
by drains to separate compartment tanks. The strongest am- 
monia liquor, which will vary from 1 percent to 2 percent, is 
pumped to a feed tank in the ammonia house, and the lighter 
tars obtained in this apparatus are pumped to the tar storag: 
tanks. The heavier tars which are condensed in the gas mains 
between the ovens and the condencing house are drained into 
large tanks or pits and a portion of this tar is pumped over 
and over through the collecting mains on the battery. The 
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benzole stills, in which the tar oil previously mentioned is 
being treated. The tar oil from the benzole washers, in pass 
ing down through these stills which are heated with steam 
gives up the benzole (which is evaporated by means of heat,) 
and the rich gas in passing upward through this still takes up 
these benzole vapors. The current of rich gas is then passed 
back into the rich system in front of the exhausters in the 
condensing house, is mixed with the larger volume of gas in 
these mains and thereby increases the candle power of the 
whole quantity. In this manner a much greater illuminating 
value is obtained from the coal, and the high candle power 
rich gas when later on mixed with water gas from an aux- 
iliary plant requires less enrichment in order to get a mixed 
water and coal gas of a high candle power. Water gas is only 
made at times when more gas is required than can be supplied 
from the coke plant. This gas is made in a Standard Lowe 
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PLANT AT CAMDEN, N. J. 


balance of the tar is pumped to the tar storage tanks and is 
loaded from this tank into barges for treatment at the works 
of the coal tar products people. The picture before you is 
that of a large condensing plant with apparatus similar to that 
described. It forms a part of the Coke Plant of the Lacka 
wanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and is designed to treat 33,- 
000,000 cu. ft. of gas per 24 hours. It is undoubtedly one of 
the largest single plants of its kind in the world. The am- 
monia liquor is fed from the overhead feed tank in the am- 
monia house into circular stills. These stills consist of three 
parts, a volatile still and a lime mixing chamber, which parts 
comprise one unit, and the fixed ammonia still, which com- 
prises a separate unit. The liquor passing in at the top of the 
volatile still is preheated and as it passes down through the 
upper portion of the volatile still the volatile ammonia is 
freed by contact with steam and hot ammonia vapors from 
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below and the liquor flowing into the chamber below is mixed 
with milk of lime and agitated by compressed air to give a 
thorough mixture. The liquor and lime passing from this 
chamber into the lime still, comes into further contact with 
steam, thereby setting free the fixed ammonia. The waste 
liquor passes out of the bottom of the lime still into the drain 
These stills handle approximately 30,000 gallons of 1% per- 
cent liquor per day, reducing the strength of the ammonia in 
the waste to a minimum. The vapor which is given off from 
the still passes into a circular apparatus 4 ft. in diameter, 
consisting of alternating absorbing and water-cooled sections 
In this apparatus the gas passes down through the ammonia 
liquor in the various sections, this liquor constantly overflow- 
ing and increasing in strength as it reaches the bottom. It is 
also brought in contact with water-cooled surfaces, thereby 
reducing the temperature and increasing the strength to a 
greater degree. In this apparatus the strength of the liquor is 
increased to about 16 percent to 20 percent, which is a com- 
mercial product used for various purposes. 

In some plants the ammonia gas from the stills is brought 
in contact with sulphuric acid in large lead-lined boxes, there 
by forming a precipitate or salt, which is called sulphate of 
ammonia. This salt 1s then drained from the boxes and passed 
throuvh a centrifugal drying machine whereby th 
removed and the salt sold for use as a fertilizer. The farm- 


e moisture 1s 


ers are being educated to its use at the present time through 
the Dept. of Agriculture and, as the country grows and people 
become more educated in scientific farming, sulphate of am 
monia will be used more and more as a fertilizer 

How Power is Supplied. 

The power required for the different apparatus and machin 
ery throughout the plant is supplied by electric power gener- 
ated in the power house, using for the purpose coke breeze in 
the boilers and a portion of the poor gas in gas engines. The 
power plant consists of three sets of water tube boilers, 256-h 
p. each, these boilers being equipped with a forced draft sys- 
tem and special grates for burning coke breeze. The boiler 
fronts are also provided with connections so that gas may be 
used for fuel if desired. Especiatly efficient results have been 
obtained by the use of the forced draft system in burning coke 
breeze, the boilers showing by a test conducted under ordinary 
working conditions that they were developing 389-h. p. each, 
or more than 50 percent above the rated capacity without 


howing especially deteriorating results. These boilers are 
connected by a breeching to a stack which is common both to 
the boiler house and the ovens. This stack is of special 
perforated brick, and is 7 ft .in diameter by 150 ft 


high. The boiler is provided with the necessary feed pumps 
injectors and other customary fittings. The bulk of the steam 
generated here is used for a Green engine of about 150-h. p 
for the exhauster engines in the condensing house and for the 
stills in.the ammonia house. In the engine room are placed 
the Green engine which is used under ordinary conditions fot 
developing electric power required, this engine being belted to 
a 180 kw, 220 volt, alternating current generator, which 

placed on a line shaft. This generator furnishes ordinarily 
sufficient power for the entire plant and is seldom used up t: 
its capacity except momentarily. There is also a 280 kw 
220 volt, alternating current generator direct connected to 

Westinghouse gas engine. This gas engine is used ordinarily 
as a reserve, but at intervals, when sufficient fuel gas is avail 
able, it has been operated by this gas with entirely satisfactory 
results. Notwithstanding the fact that this gas is unpurified, 
it is only necessary at intervals to place clean igniters, which 


he use of same. It 


is the only difficulty experienced with t 
was the original intention to use this engine for the regular 
supply of power, but owing to the fact that the amount of fuel 
gas has been reduced in order to increase the quantity of il 
luminating gas, it has been unable to carry out the original 
intentions, except at intervals. On account of the benzole ob 


tained from the poor gas, it has been found desirable to run 
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the ovens longer on tl ic] le, thus getting a greater 
quantity of illuminating gas, but at a lower average candle 
power [his candle power, however, has been increased to 
that desired by the use of the benzole enrichment. This plant 


is, we believe, one of the few in this vicinity which is using 
ilternating current for power purposes, especially on apparatus 
where any variation in speed of the motors is desired; it has, 
however, proven very satisfactory The power plant is pro 
vided with the necessary generator and feed panels complete 
with the customary fittings for this purpose. The lighting for 
the plant is supplied by an outside circuit, incandescent lights 
being used throughout, these being enclosed incandescents in 
certain portions of the plant, particularly in the Benzole house 

In regard to the Benzole plant, we believe it unnecessary to 
further describe this, as it would take the writer into consid 
erable amount of detail, which would not be particularly inter- 
esting to you, and the principal object of the Benzole plant 
was described earlier in connection with enriching the rich gas 

The Water Supply. 

This plant has its own water supply consisting of a steel 
standpipe, 1o ft. in diameter by 1oo ft. high, and two horizontal 
luplex steam pumps with a capacity of 1,200,000 gals. per day 
lhe pumps draw the water by a suction line from the Dela 
ware river, the foot-valves and strainer being placed in a 
ribbing in the dock on which the coke storage bin is sit- 
uated The water is distributed at approximately 40 lbs 
pressure throughout a system which supplies the fire service 
lines, water for cooling apparatus, coke quenching, ammonia 
washing and various other purposes his makes the plant 
entirely independent of the city service except for drinking 
water, and greatly reduces the cost of the supply. The office 
is placed near the entrance to the plant for the superintendent 


ind necessary clerical force. All tests and analyses in con 


nection with coal, coke, gas, tar, and ammonia products are 
ide by a chemist, in a laboratory situated adjacent to the 
power plant. The duties of the chemist in these plants are 


important, as it is only by chemical analyses of the gas and 
liquors that wastes due to careless operation are detected. It 
is also his duty to analyze the coal, coke and tar and watch the 
operation of the condensing, ammonia and benzole plants 
Che heating and operation of the ovens also materially influ- 
nce the quantity of the by-products produced, 

ry 


he above description of this plant covers the principal and 


most salient features in connection with and the writer 

will be pleased to go into any further detail questions if in 
mation is desired by any of the members, or an opportunity 

will be given to any of the members of tl sociation to visit 
plant if they desire, especially to examine the coke, whicl 
I believe, the product most interesting to you 


Many improvements have been made in the design and 


mstruction of later plants, some of the principal features 
"1 a 
va follows 
- nmnection with ¢ , netruction ' | 
In « ection with the oven construction, several plants 
ve bee built in which the length of the ovens has been in 
reased from 33 ft. to 43 ft., thus increasing the capacity of 
e ove to nine tons « ipproximately 30 percent at a very 
cost, the principal increase in cost being ten additiona 
feet of brickwork with the ne sary increased foundation 
1 gnty irg< p er 1 it of the iongke! 
required, and a larger coal lar btaining a much 
g output at a slight incre in investment. While the 
erage charge of the ovens at Camden is 6% tons, this charge 
been increasé l t OV f the Line ength to 7 net 
t This has bee lor by icreasing the height of the 
vens six inche nd t t l ‘ t leveling ma 
{ é wl | é ( T he evel re nito;ri \ tl in 
lone at this plant by hand 
lhe oven proper is at present ] lt on steel beams s Ipp rted 
he . 9 rat . 1] wn) » +) sntir len th — +] } ; 
t ee ce crete Waiis Tu ing e enti iengtn OF tie pat 
tery Che regenerators ar It under ith and are lade 
entirely separate from the oven yer, a ci t between 
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the regenerators and the ovens being made by a connecting 
brick flue at each three ovens. This construction prevents the 
possibility of cracks developing in the ends of the ovens due 
to the contraction and expansion of the regenerator brickwork. 
One of the principal objects of this construction is, however, 
to reduce the cost and to enable the introduction of auxiliary 
burners at different points in the combustion chambers, where- 
as in the type of oven at Camden only one burner is used at 
the end of the battery. The multiple burner system enables a 
little more uniform heat being maintained through the length 
of the oven so that the charge will be more evenly coked. The 
coke wharf at this plant has been replaced in later plants by a 
coke quenching machine. This machine consists of a water- 
cooled chamber approximately the size of the ovens, mounted 
on a steel frame. This chamber is made up with hollow side 
castings and circular top and bottom castings. The water is 
introduced into the bottom section, passes up through the sides 
and overflows at the top of the side sections, thereby coming in 
contact with the coke and quenching same with a minimum 
quantity of water. The steam evolved acts as a dryer and the 
surplus steam at the beginning of the operation passes out 
through stacks or pipes on top of the chamber. A heavy chain 
forms the bottom of the chamber, and this chain travels through 
same, passing under the bottom of the machine in its travel. 
Method of Operation. 

The method of operation is as follows: When the oven is 
ready to push, the machine is moved opposite the oven, the 
pusher ram pushes the charge of coke into the chamber, the 
doors on either end of the chamber are closed, and the water 
which is drawn from a trench running the entire length of the 
quencher track is discharged by a motor-driven centrifugal 
pump into the bottom portion of the machine, quenching in 
the manner above mentioned. After the coke is quenched the 
doors on either end are raised and the motor operating the 
chain is started. The chain carries the coke charge out of the 
chamber into cars at the end of same. By this method of dis- 
charge, the machine can travel along a series of cars throwing 
the ends of the charge in one car and the middle portion into 
another, or in case of an under-coked charge the entire charge 
may be distributed over a series of cars. In this manner a 
selection of coke may be made and the coke handled with a 
minimum amount of labor. On account of the steam acting as 
a dryer, if the quenching is properly done, the moisture will 
run from 3 to 7 percent when discharged into the cars. As 
the coke is not broken until discharged into the cars, the 
amount of breeze is also greatly reduced from 5 percent to 
practically nothing. This method of quenching gives the coke 
the grey metallic lustre which is to many foundrymen the in- 
dication of a first-class coke, but which is really no indication 
as far as actual results are concerned 

The above improvements are only a few of the many which 
have been made during the past few years with a view of sim- 
plifying the construction, reducing the cost of same, and 
particularly reducing the cost of labor by using machinery 
wherever advantageous. This all tends to reduce the cost per 
ton of coke made, which, of course, is one of the principal 
points to be attained. We feel very much encouraged by the 
many uses to which this coke is applied and especially at the 
accounts received from the foundrymen and furnace men 
using same, and at the increasing interest they are manifest- 
ing in it. We feel sure that if you will all give it a trial you 
will be amply justified by the results. 

During the past few years the installation of these plants 
have received a great impetus over the preceding years since 
its introduction in this country. We, who firmly believe in the 
field open for these plants for the various objects, believe that 
in the next few years the number of beehive ovens built will 
be materially reduced and that the by-product oven will 
eventually replace the beehive oven. We feel justified in this 
belief because it will sooner or later be necessary, as compe- 
tition becomes more severe, for manufacturers in this country 
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to reduce to a minimum all waste products, as has already 
been largely done abroad, thereby reducing the cost of man- 
ufactures in every line. 

The writer feels that he has not done full justice to this 
subject, owing to the fact that business demands have made 
it impossible, in the brief time allowed for preparation, to 
treat the subject in a more than a superficial manner, and he 
feels certain that further investigation on your part will 
convert you into advocates of this method of making coke 
rather than by the other method, whereby only about 63 per- 
cent of coke is obtained from the original coal, as in beehive 
ovens, instead of 70 percent to 75 percent coke and the by- 
products, as are obtained in the by-product ovens. I hope to 
have the opportunity at some future time to present to you 
more detailed and interesting data on this subject, and wish to 
thank you all for your kind attention to what must have 
seemed to many of you a lengthy and uninteresting discus- 
sion, as the subject must have been entirely new to some of 


you. 
Discussing the Paper. 


Upon motion a vote of thanks were tendered to Mr. Moore 
for the presentation of this very interesting subject, after 
which the following brief discussion took place: 

Howard Evans: Every time the coke is dropped there is a 
loss of about five percent? 

Mr. Moore: Yes, sir; so we were informed by representa- 
tives of the Cambria Steel Co. 

Mr. Evans: In what way is that lost? 

Mr. Moore: In breaking up into small particles as it falls 
into the cars, and it is likely to give trouble in handling in the 
cupola or the furnace. When the man puts the blast on, he 
has trouble in regulating the different beds; so that the more 
uniform the size of the coke, the better it is for use in the 
cupola or furnace, 

Mr. Evans: How are you going to get the coke off the 
coke wharf and put it into bags? ; 

Mr. Moore: We have a belt conveyor under the wharf 
where we drop the coke down to be taken to the coke crusher, 
and the selected portion is put into the cars for the foundry. 

The meeting then adjourned. Among those present were: 


lhos. Devlin, Thos. Devlin Mfg Co., Philadelphia. 
Geo. C. Davis, Chemist, Philadel mie. 
H. O. Evans, Thos. Devlin Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Luther Shick, I. A. Sheppard & Co ” Philadelphia. 
r. B. Harkins, Harkins dy. Co., Bristol, Pa. 
C. D. Matthews Camden Iron W ks., Camden, N. J. 
Geo. M. Benkirt, Williamson Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
C. Matlack, Frank Samuel, Philadelphia. 
D. Orr, Thomas, Roberts, Stevenson Co., chan rs 
Edwin A. Moore, American Coke & Gas Construction Ce amden, N. J 
Wm. Hanson, Philadelphia. ; 
A. M. Hopkins, Philadelphia. 
Arthur Simonson, Wm. Wharton, Jr. & Co., Philadelphia. 
W. I. Haldman, Pulaski Iron Co., Philadelphia. 
Dr. E. E. Brown, C. R. Brown, T. H. Brown, E. E. Brown & Co., 
Philadelphia. 
A. A. Miller, Iron Age, Philadelphia. 
Geo. C. Davies, Pilling & Crane, Philadalphia. 
A. G. Warren, J. W. Paxson Co., Philadelphia. 
C. Gorman, Walter McDonald, Schaum & Uhlinger, Philadelphia. 
W. O. Steele, Bateman Mfg. Co., Grenloch, N. 
Walter B. Kennedy, Bethlehem Steel Co., Ph iladelphia 
J. C. Bennington, Penna. Iron W orks Co., Philadelphia. 
Hf. I. Tripple, Fairbanks Co., Philadelphia. 
Adam Pugh, Isaac A. Sheppard & Co., ag mony 
F. K. Pennewill, H. J. Fuller, Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia. 
F. T. Wright, U. S. Cast Iron Pi ipe & Fdy. “ o. gS, N. J 
John McGuigan, Sam’l McClay, North Bros. , Philadelphia. 
Walter McWater, Bateman Mfg. Co., Grenloch? N. J 
Harry A. Phillips, Boulter Mfg. Co., Ind., Philadelphia. 
Robt. G. Wells, The United Coke & Gas Co., New York, N. 
Guyon Miller, A. P. Tutton, Downingtown Mfg. Co., E. Downing- 
town, Pa. 
Chas. H. Scheerbaum, Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia 
S. H. Baird, E. B. Leaf & ws Philadelphia. 
H. W. Yost, T. J. Kelly, Thom Roberts, Stevenson Co., Philade!phia 
J. Pierpont, J. K. Dimmick & 'Co., Philadelphia. 
D. T. McLeod, American Coke & Gas Construction Co., Camden, N. 
Herbert Conrad, M. E., Buffalo Forge Co., Philadelphia 
Chas. P ses > -man, Pencoyd Iron Wks., Pencoyd, Pa. 
Wm. Cook, Haines, Jones & Cadbury, Norristown, Pa. 
R. By JT. Wesley Pullman, Philadelphia. 
Jas. Riley, Philade Iphia. 
E. H. McCoy, S. G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia 
Theo. D. Strickler, Davis Coal & Coke Co., Philadelphia. 


I. 


Ww m. Bond Read, Jr., Thos. Smith, Midvale Steel Co., Nicetown, 
Phil Jaden 

W. Wright, Bethlehem Steel Co., New York, . 4 

Tohn Flem ng, A. W. Biddle, S. J. Creswell Iron Wks. Philadelphia 


Geo. R. Sullivan, Rogers, Brown & Co., Philadelphia. 
Howard Evans, J. W. Paxson Co., Philade Iphia. 
Frederick W. "Myers, The Iron Trade Review. 
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INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY. 


[If you are in need of machinery of any description, please notify The 
munication with 


Iron Trade Review, and we will put you in con 
advertisers at once.] 


New Buyers in the Market and Some of Their Wants: 


| Bureau of Supple ind Accounts, Navy Ve] 
Washington, D. C., will rec e bids unl I 26 I 
ing a the lavVy yards I > Yew i 
Washing N I IK i ( i k gual 
orn { tool c is I y _ 3 ¢ 4 ( i 
centrifugal pumping 5 p , 
gi r; scheduie 64—de \ milling 
cull “ i 4 C ~ AiliCc, eu \ a 
poring iacnihe, s aw i-Saw nicr, Ww 
and retoother and al Biank proposals will be tut 
upon application to the navy pay othces, Port ith, B 
New York, Nortolk and |! cola, \j 
pica noud CGesixz ( iN chedt ik 
H. |. Bb. Harris, pay ster general, L. S 

the Y pe & Lilie tia j irKkel 
i I4 or 10 WwW i2-1 i i iV 

p , Whi » re ither a | » 
11ie, 

n \ rKSad La y, ~upply & I gw A 
lal € VLISS Lhe ATK« € eg ipment 
lor y l ic c 10} 

I re L wl VV OF! 34 < i itn ve 
birt Ru l, Ala. wants pri i ry equipment 
brick, sa SLO\ and re | ¢ < 

ihe U. KR. \ietal & la Lac zp I 319g VV 
Oklahoma City, UO , Warts Lo ¢ ‘ “ i 
{ sheet metal. 
The Yonge & Cline \ YU bla i i ed wi 
NK. | y 2 l sident, and f er i y an 
na we t bu na act 2 R in 
Ke vel we | ) iLNngines gw 4 l \ ria 
mipany Ww Cslal i Ak I t v I 
tomobiles and ‘ p I I | ga 
achinery I lig i € Suc e eng es. i 
lec moto;rs, a n i pewrite piste! ek 

ne ric i U \ 4 c » Nd A 
Lily vid y J ri ri I i VV \u tor the ma ] 
lacture I ce ent ging mate! j ce, S10 VWa 
treet 

Lhe Chart i Machinery & Jia! cl y \ 
orporate | iriest » os Ge Arn \ 
Dick iTic ohimer, Jj. NOS rianahi: i J i Litc 
Ir (st ve fi. \iorett ip D5 m 

(he Detroit Register Co., incorporated in Detroit for $15,0 
in Feb y, 1899 is f rt c i de it t 
\i ° S AT LICIC Oo! e Ca} t I SSO. 00% 
W $40,000 | be« p 

( Vou € Ir l i \ t} tal 

930,006 has bee ‘ ‘ c d 
1 ry i l , ‘ ‘ yiage 
eimer, ri. Gusta Viage i r,a Nay \\V I ri 

Ul lle la Ayer \l i 
porate wit i capil >.300,000 ers rres 
dent, Andrew J. W > tre er, George J. | s 

LI \t Roofing , york City " ¢ pe 
rate " e- 6 
rect eS; H \. Dan IX 5S ae V ( ere, New 
Brig R. E. ( erlain, New York 

[he | ird-Berry Sheet Me W or} t I 
ew fi whi S st b org t Paducah, Ky 
cw I WW 1 ill I < eT yy W ¢ 

he Chemin Mfg th . ( t 
ated with capital of $5,000 1corporators are J { 
Van Tassel, J. M. Thornton and L. T. Ma ng, all of Elmira 


i 
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y Co., Detroit, Mich., has been 


W pita i 000 to manufacture railway 

ipplic c a Harry W. Frost, James 
‘ I CK fi. Molt, i OF Vetroit. 

Viarinette Gas ikngine Co., Chicago Heights, lil, re- 


ts capital from $250,000 to $400,000. The 


will be 1 1 in increasing the output of the 
la equipping the plant with additional mod- 
s they may be required 
Novelty Gray iron Foundry Co., Dallas City, Tex., has 
i | wit a Cal i Ol 310,000 ihe imcorporators 
il Schanz, Edgar P. Schanz and Harry A. Schanz. 
J J. Cody Co., brooklyn, N. ¥., has been incorpor- 
th a ca {t $10,000 to dea ron work and ma- 
re John J. Cody, John J. Cody Jr., 
j i y i db KAyii 
Fires and Accidents ° 
Fire Feb. 2 in the chars partment of the Cramps Ship 
ng plant, Phil: , destroyed valuable blue prints, 
ic a c > ) Layior Of the company Stated 
at the m ta \ not wunt to more than 30,000 
york yattleships idaho and Mussissippi and the 
Lei e, t plans for which were de- 
) y ipeded, DUrawings tor the rev- 
tter Gaive , the Espanza, a Venezuelan Govern- 
L ve ( le Line steamers, all under con- 
were burned, but the vessels are so far advanced that 
C ‘ W t be impeded 
J ‘ yed the roiling mill situated on an island 
ver, between Kichmond and Manchester, doing 
esi t t $30,000. ihe property was recently ac- 
c y © c ly 1a, OF New Y Ork, 
—— 
New Construction :- 
1 the new plant of the United 
eM y ( r4 riy, Mass., that it 1s expected part 
equi t will s by March 1, and that 
July 11 ire | will be in operation, lhe dimen- 
gs, which are constructed en- 
tollow Factories A and B—520 ft. 
g, 62 ft. wide high; tactory C—28o ft 
g, 62 ft. wide, | tour stories high; drop forge building 
2 tt y 62 it. wi foundry k—222 it. long and 106 
W e | it. Factories A and B are 
tw ce W t factories Bb and LC, and B 
D é ted the same way in these wings are to 
ms, t et, bath and locker rooms for 
ie entire plant will be driven by electric motors 
co sing forty motors Power 18 to be 
y two turbi ies direct connected. Ninety per 
| z space, wh requires the use 
35,000 lights of iss \rrangements have been made to 
tor ny mployees at a minimum ex- 
it a pate that wh the new buildings are in 
te nning pproximately 6,000 persons will be 
2 ore wo Harbors, Minn., ts 
ire has been torn 
been built and 
d will prob- 
y e one large crib 
e ¢ e end of the new 
t and the one now 
Vie sunk will 
I t i ilso to 
y W yroken 
y i tio Piling 
t t I rest g on the cribs ts 


g at - tne es ora t rt I the s5oo0-It. extension 
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having been driven during the past two weeks \ lars plant at Wilmingt 

umount of the timber for the new dock h rrived d e time a | ' é he 
signments are being recei\ regularly he timber i ts worl s soo we . 
framed by machinery about as fast as received, so t 
as the debris of the old dock is removed t : f g General Industrial Notes: 











will be begun. he University of Tennesse iP cali rt 
(he Compania Fundidora de | re , ee Se c | \\ 
Viexico, is now building coke ove t teel p f tl | ae ee treet N vy York ( oe Pit ‘ ss " 
‘ompany in that city lhe f dat f 6 ve bee Eee K — man: regular be . md 
laid, and they will be erat within four months. It pump € the laboratot sui P , : ibaa 
proposed to build 60 m s; in the near future oineet anes a , 
The Columbus Machin rks, Columbus, Ind., ha itely \ force of so me en ” t the He 
made some extensive pl lents al enlarged 1 ir plan ft Red R r Furn ( elre P 
which now occupies a quarter square. Considerable w m pairs for the e of starting 1 ee 
chinery h been installed re plant a American Bridge Co.. ¢ ny 
The plans for the plant oft the Southern Skein & Foundry nen ie y the C. E. Morris In Ww The plant was 
Co., Chattanooga, lLenn., hay een completed he toundr rig » erect , ( im Bridge ( ma 
building will be 75 x 200 it., and the machine shop 7; 25 f I ' Jew | ' is Bridge ( " 
(he buildings will have brick walls, steel roofing a \ the Amer bette (% lhrough the 
fireproot throughout lant the M Works will be enable 
Additional funds have been secured for completing the pla isine f the ny quit terially . 
of the Atlanta [in Plate »., Atlanta, Ind id work 1S now ' ‘ , f str ral it ‘ 
being pushed as rapidly as weather conditions will permit with o te e leased | t has already beet : 
the expectation that it will be ready for operau wit i e Northwestern Foundry & ‘S 
nonths., i from $50,000 $100.00 e n 
Che Gibson-White Co., Chattanooga, lenn., recently inco1 c oy y comm Sy 
porated, will soon begin the erect yt a toundry building ' plete 
Plans for the new shops of the Shawmut railroad, at Hori ict 20 athens alin 
ellsville, N. Y., have « ( ete ADOUL 9325,000 will Dé t anc ‘ ont ) kK 
expended Lhe loca {f the shops has not yet bee rer and ] Shaening, \ 
termined. ' ¢ Fr | K eet 
[he Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co., Chattanoog ’ 
lenn., will begin the erection of a new foundry as soon a Che D NT oO , 
the weather will permit. Lhe floor space of the fourfdry wi ; tol ff 3. to $1; . 
be 20,000 sq. It. At present the plant of the company com 
prises both implement and foundry departments. When the ft ' 
new foundry is erected, the present plant w ( ed only f , 
the manufacture of implements after the castings are cle e stock and 1 net = Scott ve W 
lhe present capital of the company is $50,000, but applicat ‘ la { \\ , ( kK 
has been made for permission to increase it to $100,000 
(he Chattanooga Iron & Wire Works, Chattano ( fowanee whet ' = 
recently incorporated, is a reorganizati tf an old concern e conducted 
with a new management. [he company mak rnament , , f the | ; S 
structural iron, steel and wire work, and also intends to take uffalo. w ' , pera Februar KE. A. S. Clarke 
the agency for meritorious iron building specialties, such a - ent of ti Lackav a St j [cl g 
oist hangers, meta! lathes, steel rolling doors, etc e con istant to the president, Vice Pt R ( 
pany will pr bably have a bui ding erected especially for it er Sheld ’ kK Hat t ef ‘ ‘ \\ } 
ywn use some time in the near future. well, superint ent of the 
The Mannington Forged |ool Co., Mannington, W. Va., i , rat 
building a plant 75 x 140 ft. and will manufacture edged tools > Mer ee Flectr lig. ( 
(he company has bought out the plant former! perated anu nt ‘St ; 
owned by George F. Eggerdinger, who made t e line of rinette. W ' » 4 Fut 
tools and sold them to consumers direct 
company will sell to jobbers and dealers he « any W 
be in the market for all kinds of equipment fri ( Whe —— . , 
grinder to a steam engine and boiler E. |] Ha , B O1s hlic , Cation Flectr Catec! 
Mannington, W. Va., is the purchasing agent . si i ' ' a f —_ 
lhe Chesapeake & Ohio railroad contemplates the erectio1 er ee ae ee ~ 
of extensive locomotive and repair shops cation ha a 
not been decided upon, and a number of cit! clu g Hunt will tis a 
ington, W. Va., and Richmond, Va., are hopeful that they w erial d will be tt D , , 
be selected as the site. his name and addre ce y with the f ; 
[he Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., Wilmington, Del.. will adalat, then Wit%en wy ak Pa ne 
erect a new boiler shop 300 x 125 ft. and make other extensive — 
improvements to its plant oe inter , 
Work has been commenced at Birmingham, Ala.. upon th 
erection of a plant for the Brantley Mfg. ( vhich will mak« 
a patented alternating cotton gin steel brus! = nape S ( " : 
Although flattering offers have been made by FErie ra ind . ner o ‘ nd = 


other cities, the Otto Gas Engine Co. expects to-erect its new I ry 1, is $1.15 per sross tn in car lo 





